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TO THE READERS, AT THE NEW YEAR. | * And trade is freedom’s basis, whence 
® llection, when sudden, is then most severe ! | © Each traderdigs.out more than pence, 
r memory reproaches us now, Por trade supplies all common sense. " 
. That in life we ne'er think of the birth of the year From her we learn that—less she’s fetter 
Till the old 1s thrust out by the new. | The more her prospects will be baer d. 
And as afl men are nourish'd by her, 
Forty-six was «alt'hailed.” The projects were rife, | Tis wrong with ligatures to tie her. 
We were each to be happy this yon 5 |} But, left unbiassed to occasion, 
Speculations were many ; and Party and Strife She'll be a blessing to each nation ; 
Were not to annoy us,—nor Fear. 1) Receiving, adopting, her blessings and uses, 
But scarce one of these projects but we have forgot, i} And pay not their tharks by constraint and abuses. 
Party, Strife, Fear, and Change, we have scen. We do not hail Tue Parrior. No! 


_To thetiepes which /ast New Year had We hallowhim. Whatever name 


F ing his fame. 
But what then? The remark nearly ceases to urge He bear, or country sing 
Old proof of man’s short-sighted schemes, be oe he 
Which he never fulfils ; vet oft-time sings the dirge h-wngpdrshy tpt 


Whether a ruler, or the causé~ 
That man enjoys good wholesome laws ; 


Our ends have been answered full often—but not — | Our admiration’s not so low. 


But our trust was not that of the mutable world, Whether by force of his good sense, 
We hoped last year what now we renew. : He, ’gainst his will, urge common gense. , 
We foresaw this glad hour, as the daily change whirl'd, Whether spontaneous be his act, - 
> Of our turn to congratulate you. Let him but earnest be - of fact. 
' Die in the cause—or, for a time, 
And-twhat is fellows Gne When he retires with conscience’ smile. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, eight ‘nine To stagngthen awhile. 
Have each a sweet, poetic sound— ‘ , But on this day of prestige atu we hail, 
While Seven—may the muse confound ! On this year’s entrance Nature smiles benigth * 
Yet Seven has comfort in its stage, Nay weeps with transport, e’en with joy furns pale, 
*Tis next a year with privil-ge, i} That human follies on their welfare shine. 
On which, in time, we shall dilate— For Reason and Distress at onée combine 


Return we, then, toour vocation, The Murua Interciance' Ah! that’s a sign 
Which is, tu offer gratulation We soon shall cease to gaimdesires by blood, 


| 
Now ‘twould be only empty prate. . | To make oyr evils minister to good, 
To ail our readers, as they enter But give, and take, and be right understood. 


On this New Year, intend to venture * We see bright Hope then—in the vista stand, 
Their wisdom, foresight, speculation, And her effulgence makes our hearts serene, 
Self-welfare first, then, of the nation, And when we next yeaf salutations hand, 
With peering eyes, and anxious hearts, May this be blessed as the last has been. 


Men of great talents, of strong parts, 


Of far-reached thought, of venturous plan, A SCAMPBRIN THE LONG VACATION. 
Concerning wealth—of nation ~man,— RRISTER W.—CHAPTER 
Or seeking tranquil hours to find, BY GEOFFREY BRIEFLESS, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. APTER 1. 

; ——s-. j aterloo, the Duke’s Dinner—St Hubert—Luxembourg, song—The Blue Moselle—Isabel of 
Upbraid ambition’s war —whose mind { Giafenberg, a Legead of that River. 
Is turned to peace and her delights, . Moonlight was trembling over “pale Brussels’ as we took our departure. 
Nor cares to hear of distant fights ; referring, in cons@quence of the extreme heat of the weather, to walk either 
Whose Great man is the Sariour brother, ‘by night or very early in the morning, and as we intended to spend the follow- 
Not him who greatly kills another. ing evening in loitering about the field of Waterloo, we thought it the best plan 


to adopt the former alternative. It was a glorious night, and stretching out 
lustily along the stony causeway which led to Mont St. Jean, we were soon in 
| the depth of the pine forest of Soignes. We could not help thinking, as we 


We hail Tae Hero !—Him who wields 
His sword in honour’s cause ; who shields 


‘The weak, the helpless, maim’'d, and old, trudged along, of the thousands of fine fellows, who had*passed on the v 

é But in the field is dauntless. bold ; which we were then journeying, to that fatal field from 
his voice, were destined never to return. “What must have been the varied feelings 
His a¥m, his action, in the choice of that great array. Hearts were there bounding high with pride and hope— 
Of a vocation, which has made him, +g ‘veins, m which the rich warm blood of youth was flushing men in the prime of 
And her high cause, which thus array’d him. 


life, with every blessing which could make life desirable—veterans who had 
braved the danger of many a hard fought day, whose seasoned and well-tried 
~ Ahi - ‘courage was beyond the power of any passing emotion to disturb, who looked 
A higher title may bestow, ‘upon war as a pastime, and never for one instant anticipated either de- 
Than we translate that title now. feat or death—boys who had not been a month separated from their homes 

He may be Patriot, Saviour. Biest jand families—the curled darlings of wealth and fashion, whose lips had just © 
By friend and stranger—loved, caressed. tasted of “ pleasure’s charmed cup,” whose breasts were throbbing with the 
We hail Tue Scuotar !—not the Schools, ‘mingled anticipations of hope and fear; for it is impossible that any one, how- 


The public eye is fixed—here 
His acts, his heart is scanned. Sincere 


Which ersthave nourished learned fools jever reckless, can enter a great battle for the first time without pondering in 
Who subtly strove with words to fight . jeome degree upon the consequences—men who passed with a single step 

; Ideal battles, wrong or rigit. the brilliant atinosphere of fashion into the cold dark obscurity of the grave ! 

‘ Which sent their warriors to thé field, And he, the leader of them all, the great captain, the old man whose tremulous 
Who fought their windmill corn'd to yield— tens we had so lately seen almost supported by a woman's arm—what m 
To follies like their own submit ¥ ve been his feelings when he saw the grey dawn of that eventful morning 
And e’en in death would try to hit. which it was so improbable he should survive to hail the eve. 
‘But Scuo.ar of the present age It was 4 curious reflection to arise in such a solemn train of theught, but we 
Which with true folly war does wage conld not, for thelife of us, help it! we wondered if the duke any a 
Who with far-piercing eye and brain : tite for his breakfast that mormnmg. There is a story extant, for the truth of 
Seeks deeper knowledge to attain, whieh, however, we cannot vouch, that his grace’s maitre d hotel ea:ly in the 
Looks forward, upward, in the hope day commenced preparations for his master's dinner at a small auberge in the 
His labors thenceward shall have scope 5 village of Waterloo, and in spite of the various rumours of his defeat and death, 
And fromthe men and things that are which arrived from time to time, he persisted in them, until the evening, re- 
Foretells what shall be—with due care. peatedly asserting his conviction that the duke would be there to eat it. 

It was not oor first visit to the field of Waterloo, but we never can gaze u 

We hail Tie Max or Trave! The scope that memorable plain without freshinterest. The time at which the battle had been 
Of term is ample, and the hope : ght was only a little earlier than the period of our visit, and a splendiderop 
Of each land, in these times, is viewed corn Was waving in the golden hues of hatvest We thought, it may have 
In this direction. Trade’s pursued n only a fancy, that in particular parts of the plain, where death had 
Because é¢ach person rich would be— busiest, the grain seemed more luxuriant— » 
Because the nations would be free. « How that p68 hath made the harvestijpow.” 
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We had a good opportunity of observing the exceeding height of the corn. Old castles frown with haughty crest, 
which was the cause of the highland regiments who were drawn up in squares Still grimlv proud in their decline, 
in some of the tallest of it, suffering so severely. ‘This heavy corn beaten down And purple vineyards kiss the breast 
by the trampling of the soldiery, together with the rains of the previous night.) Of the deep rolling mighty Rhine, 
But can it boast the calm repose 


must have made the field almost impracticable for cavalry. 

_ The principal feature which attracts the attention of the visiter to Waterloo, That breathes to us with holy spell, 
is the extreme smallness of the space where such immense armies were manou- | When wandering by, at evening’s close, 
— Our forces—we believe nearly sixty thousand men—were drawn up), The waters of the blue Moselle ! 
within a space which did not much exceed a mile and a half in length. Our), . 

left centre being posted at La Haye Sainte, when that position was carried by | oo Sbephond’s pensofel ol y 


the French, the two armies must have been within pistol shot of each other. beanie 
and at no time during the battle did the position of the French forces much ex-!, ar pte — 
ceed the distance of five hundred yards from that of our line. We can by no), Th 

e . - ere lingers in those pleasant shades 
means agree with Lord Byron, that this p!ain seems to have been marked out); A Sceahe-ubdele avtantithatn toll 
by nature to be the theatre of some great conflict We recollect well how much! | eve 

And richer festoons wreathe the glades 
upon our first visit we were surprised at the smallness of the space and the ab-|, Where talllikers on theliih Messlie ! 
sence of any marked characteristics—no ridges or hills were there as we ex-|' — ; 
pected, merely the gentlest possible undulations of the ground. The most in-|! The battle’s storms have o'er thee passed, 
teresting object which now remains. is the old chateau of Hougoumont, where Beneath the imperial conqueror’s eye, 
the right flank of our centre was posted, and against which Jerome gsanper | And many a war worn heart at last _ 
repeatedly led the attack in person. It was considered by Napoleon the key of | Has come to thy sweet banks to die. 
the British position, and hence it became the object of his fiercest attacks || And peaceful ever may’st thou glide— 
This old chateau had been, we believe, the residence of some Belgian noble- Still soothing with thy plaintive swell, 

The wanderers that roam beside . 


man, and remains to this day in almost the same state in which it was left. The | 
walls of the yard have been partially repaired, but they still have appearance of 
ihe toc There is a legend connected with this part of the river, with which, as we 
still 7 of in the tee have somehow stumbled into the regions of romance, it may be as well to pre- 
. Sent our readers. In one of the most lovely and picturesque situations upon 
y legacy of | the Moselle, there stands an ancient castle, known by the name of the Grafen- 
British ke of W ‘berg. It must have been originally of great strength ; for the thick compact 
ritish army.” It was sent. as a matter of course, to the Duke of Wellington, |v. which are still standing, though ldering and covered with ivy, and 
and he, it is said, forwarded it to the officer who commanded the Coldstream ee ee ee , jel age 
= a 4 sete = hi d the soldier wh ‘the remnants of the massive battlements, show that the architect who built it 
wep puede va that it might be divided between him and the soldier who)|,, 4. inind that his work should not be pulled down in a hurry ; and many a 
shut the gate. The orchard is still filled with the graves of those who fell there, battle, storm, and siege have assailed those old gray walls in Sain. tes. auebi. 
shady under an old a alab, tect, too, must have been a person of very considerable taste ; for if he had had 
— of his choice of a site along the course of the whole river, from Treves to Co- 
— blentz, he could not possibly hive selected one possessing more advantages. 
« Some soldier's sepulchre.” The castle stands at the foot of a long low range of mountains, on the summit 
: , A : ae: ee oh | of a little hill, overlooking the river; and clothed with vines up to its very walls, 
b little one old red tower, of amazing height, containing several windows, and a long 
fange of wall, with a smaller tower at the further extremity, are all thefemnants 
perstitious Belgians say arrested miraculously the progress of the flames, still) which have survived the dilapidations of time. It is mentioned inthe records 
and of that country to have been built in the fourteenth century by the noble family 
Seott aad Allicas walls; amongst the num YFOMs' of Sponheim, who, having once had the good fortune to capture an archbisop of 
: . reves (for the counts of Sponheim were always very radically disposed towards 
Whar ate the Church, and did not confine their hostility to the non-payment of tithes), 
the i tat duad of Ho itecae: = F y . | thought they could not possibly lay out his ransom, which was a tolerably large 
ca 4 z ue Ay a jn one, to greater advantage than in building a good stout castle. which would en- 
. ee! : " | able them the more effectually to carry on their depredations upon the neigh- 
J dev bouring country. ‘The castle was built accordingly ; and for many a long year, 
healt to roll awav, the! tHe tich domains of the Archbishop of Treves, which lay adjacent thereto, were 
sun, burstin “forth in sple ~ A al amed a the oak folia 7 and the vineyards '¢S¥/arly “cleaned out” by its amiable and worthy proprietors, who, although 
whis hcl th th t t ith «slope to advocates of the voluntary system themselves. had, nevertheless, a most acute 
faculty for discovering whenever “a tithe Pie of more than usual obesity was 


ing before us in calm and unruffied beauty, lay the sparkling waters of the blee| on his way to Treves. In fact, the ample kitchen chimney of the counts of 


— river, what serene and tranquil loveliness are on thy heaving bosom ! Sponheim never wanted a choice flitch of bacon, nor their cool cellar, down deep 

—the broad red sun is rolling down beyond the far mountains which form thy) sone the river. a goodly butt of rare old ph long as the by ne bog 

western boundary—the gorgeous turrets of ancient Treves have caught the part | well-stocked domaine of te reves for Chom 
ing light, which is sparkling in a thousand silver rills upon thy unrufiled wave. ‘ 

The gale sdbthing!y among. the grote ‘the vine.|| From these circumstances it requires no great penetration to discover, that 

whose festoons droop in bacchant coronels, almost touching thy heaving breast ;| the hereditary relations which existed between the neighbouring potentates were 

fields gleaming in the golden hue of harvest, pasturages of a fresh emerald||"°t Of the most amicable description Matters went on pretty mueh as usual 

‘ i anauil smile for all—the same smile 220Ut the year 1425, leaving a young and lovely widow, with a chubby, fat- 

own to thee, and thou bearest the same tranquil smile for all nile) laced little daughter, “him surviving.” The count having married late in life, 


—e eee raph ged greetest the glorious heaven, whose dark deep blue is had taken the precaution, like a sensible man, of making his will, although 


The waters of the blue Moselle ! 


Anon the darkness settles down, star arises linked 
star, and thou art gemmed by their tremulous golden light ; castles and watch) ne had not the least intention of dying for @ great many years to come ; 
towers, hewn as if from the mountain's side, by the mighty men of old, cast) — Te ae F 3 
their long shadows across thee, and fancy clothes them again with the stern | When the family vault received another lord,’ 
warriors, whose dust is as mouldering now, as the most crumbled of thy ruined his young widow was not much surprised to find that she had been left a life 
walls. | estate in the whole of “ the chattels, real and personal,” of the deceased count, 


| 


jwith remainder to her infant daughter, Isabel. * 

Now, we are sorry to say that, although the Count df Sponheim was very 

They dream back the days of yore— much missed among all those who knew how to value a stout heart, a good 
And they smile at the martial rites.” ‘strong lance, and a head which no quantity of Pisporter could in the slightest 


Far from the noise, the turmoil, and the strife of cities, removed alike from the degree affect ; yet the then Archbishon of Treves did not evince the slightest 
fever of ambition and the struggles of life, what happier lot could there be, sorrow for his loss: on the contrary, he was heard one evening, after supper, to 
than topass the brief span which is allotted to us, amid such scenes as these declare, with great solemnity, that if the defunct Lord'of Sponheim had not 
—to trace the histories and the legends of these movidering halls—to people gone to the devil, for his part he did not see the least use there was in having 
them with the beings of the past, and in recalling the stormy feelings of joy) a devil at all. This was not a very charitabie remark for an archbishop: but 
and of sorrow by which they were agitated, to forget the strong excitement oi he was heard also to hint, that it would be a capital opportunity to make a de- 
our own? Yes, Eugenia! in such a scene as this, so sequestered and so calm, scent upon the * Sponheim estate,” as it was not very likely that an unprotect- 
breathing the very essence of the spirit of repose, if the silver accents of that ed female would oiler a vigorous resistance. His grace of Treves, however, 
low sweet voice, which to us is beyond the compare of earthly mus.c, were fall- had reckoned without his host, for the departed count had taken especial care 
ing upan our ear—if those deep dark eyes, whose hue is more etheria] than the to leave his wife and daughter under the protection of a certain old baron, who 


very heavens upon which we are gazing now, and whose ray those worlds of lived in the neighbourhood. and was a distant connexion of his wife. He hav- 
light—the stars which are mirrored in the tranquil waters of the fair Moselle—_ ing gained an inkling of the archbishop’s base design, as soon as his forces made 
cannot surpass—if in the solitude of nature, which only wants thy gentle pre-||their appearance before the castle, gave them so pretty a peppering that for the 
sence, to make it a paradise to us, thou wert at our side, how calmly would we future, although they were always prowling about the neighbourhood, they 
resign for ever, the fevered joys of ambition, and the pursuit of those mocking thought it the wisest plan to let the castle of Sponheim alone. 

toms, whose illusive ray is found out, when it is too late, that lead men on) ‘Time rolled on, and the count’s chubby-faced daughter had become meta- 
in a restless chase, from the cradle to the grave! But as this may not be, if jmorphosed into a most interesting and lovely fraulein. As such omen gre 
these pages, penned in a distant land, should meet thy gentle eye, accept, wel jcularly in a country neighbourhood, are sure to be somewhat exaggerated, she 

y 4 of this humble offering, from a lyre whose earliest strain was awaked was reported as having a most enormous fortune. 


« There’s a smile on the vine-clad shore, 
A smile on the castled heights 


ray t 
thee ! vet so very beautiful was she, 
Oh there are rivers not less fair Hor dowry was 2s nothing to her smiles.” 
WI ose waters ancient cities lave, : 
While mouldering castles darkly rear Under these circumstances, it caniot be a matter of much surprise, if there 
Their ramparts o’er the heaving wave. were plenty of aspirants for the hand of the fair Isabel, who swore, as a matter 
But none so calmly ripple by of course, that they would be just as giad to have her if she had not a guiden 
Through many a mossy mead and dell, in the world. : ; 
As those which sweep before mine eye, But it was in vain that the neighbouring squires presented themselves to her 
The waters of the blue Moselle ! notice ;—broad-shouldered, straight-backed warriors, of great renown—elder 
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sons and younger brothers—she looked upon them all with the same indiffer-perplexed every one who beheld him. He quite won the heart of the old coun- 
ence; and one stout, elderly baron who had brought his cub of a son to in-| tess by the air of respectful interest and deference with which he listened to. 
troduce to the proud voung beauty, was heard to declare it, as the result her long stories about the persecutions and annoyances she had suffered at the 
of his observation, that the Lady Isabel was a coquette after all, and that hands of « that nasty old devil,” as she always called the Archbishop of Treves, 
he could not, for the life of him, anderstand why sie was so inuch ad- and as for the Lady Isabel, she could no longer conceal from herself the sirange 
mired. and unaccountable fact, that she had, somehow or another, fallen over head and 

The Lady Isabel, however, kept the even tenor of her way, having, very ears in love with the unknown minstrel. 
likely, some undefined notions of her own upon this subject, and thinking, Months passed over, and found the stranger still a resident at the Castle of 
possibly, that an aspirant for her gentle hand ought to possess some other Sponheim ; and one evening, as the season of the Christmas festivities drew 
qualifications than being able to ride an unmanageable beast of a horse, to nigh, the young heiress was seated listlessly in her * boudoir,” musing upon 
carry off a ring upon the point of his spear, or to drain a dozen flagons of Mo-| the last song which she had heard the minstrel sing, and thinking how she could 
sellewein. possibly frame a request to get him to write it in her album, when a tall shadow 

She would spend whole days wandering about the romantic environs of her passed between her and the light ; and, turning round, she saw the object of 
beautiful old castle, gazing upon the fair waters of the Moselle, and watching her meditations at her feet. ; 
the heavily-laden craft, as they were slowly towed against the stream. Her, * Lady,” he said, * pardon this intrusion ; there is every reason why our in- 
heart, though proof against the loudly expressed sorrows and sufferings of her terview should be as short as possible—a single word from you sha'l end it : 
host of adorers, was never closed to the tale of poverty and distress, and the could you, if I were not what I seem—eould you, I must say it, love me 1” 
humble peasants far and near blessed the kind heart of the bounteous hand of The fair Isabel answered not, but a single glance at her countenance was 
the beautiful heiress of Grafenberg. Her amusements partook of the simple sufficient for the stranger. 
tastes of country life. Her garden, her aviary, shared her attention with the ‘* Know me, then,” he added ; “J am Ferdinand of Treves, son of the an- 
assisting her lady mother in the domestic arrangements of tho Castle. She, cient enemy of vour house. What—now, love! do you turn from me!” 
was, however, passionately fond of music, and would sit for hours at a time lis- ‘The gentle Isabel did turn from him, but the next moment her beautiful head 
tening to the rude minstrelsy of the period, in which the ancient family harper sank upon his shoulder. 
was a tolerable proficient. Jt is unnecessary for us to detail any further particulars of this interview ; 

It was late one evening towards the end of Autumn, the sun had set in a very suffice to say, that Ferdinand of Treves explained his “ intentions "—he had 
disconsolate manner among thin watery clouds that were floating along the long adored the beauty of Grafenberg, but finding it impossible, on account of 
mountains, the sky was of that dull, sombre, leaden hue, which, at a moment's the family feuds, to obtain access to the castle, he had therefure adopted his 
notice, may send down a torrent of rain, and the wind howled in fitful gusts, present disguise. 
round the stately towers of the old castle of Grafenberg. The warderhad long The old countess was at first in a great rage when she found out the trick 
since departed to rest, having deposited the keys with the old countess, who, that had been played upon her, but the pessionate tears and entreaties of her 
with the Lady Isabel, sate in their accustomed chamber ; a large fire was blaz- daughter had at length their due effect—her heart became softened, and having 
ing in the ample chimney, and cast its cheerful flickering light upon the tapes- several times declared her conviction, “that no good could come ot it,” she 
tried walis, making the quaint figures woven thereupon tenfold more fantastic, gave her consent to the marriage of her daughter with Ferdinand of Treves, 
as they glanced and glimmered in the uncertain flame. The countess was re- and a day was finally appointed for the ceremony to take place. ‘The garrison 
posing in her easy chair, and her fair daughter sat opposite her, in a pensive atti- Of Sponheim were, of course, in great delight at the prospect of the coming 
tude, gazing into the ruddy fire, and trying to fancy, perhaps, for herself some festivities. The commandant was indulging himself in the pleasant anticipa- 
form, to the merits of which she might not be altogether so indifferent, as she, tions of the fine haunches of Hirsch, and the goodly butts of Pisporter, which 
had proved herself to the rough barons who had hitherto been the only speci- would be forthcoming upon the occasion; and all was merriment and revelry 
mens of mankind she had had an opportunity of observing. A loud knocking within the castle of Sponhein. 
had for some moments been heard at the postern, and the old warder at length The happy day drew rapidly near, when at the close of a winter's tr | 


entered to say, that a stranger was at the gate, requesting admittance. Ferdinand of ‘T'reves was seated by the side of Isabel, ina large window whic 
“© Who can it be at this untimely hour *” quoth the Countess. commanded an extensive view of the valley of the Moselle, while the old coun- 
** Some traveller who has lost his way,” suggested the fair Isabel. tess, at the further end of the apartment, was turning over in her own mind 
‘Much more likely some new trick of that nasty old devil, the Archbishop of what a very extraordinary page the chapter of accidents had presented to her 

Treves,” interposed her lady mother. notice in the marriage of any one of her family with a son of « the nasty old 


“He says, my lady, that he is a minstrel, who has lost his way in the moun- devil” for whom she had such an hereditary aversion. 
tains, which I have no manner of doubt, from the harp he carries slung across| “ Look,” said Isabel, “at that turn of the road, as far as you can see—is 


his shoulders,” added the old janitor. therefnot something there like a large crowd '” 
Well, let him have a night's lodging, at all events, and tell the steward to“ Where !” said her companion, eagerly. 
see that he is properly cared for,” said the hospitable mistress of the castle. “ Look.” said she, “along the river side, and down underneath the higher 


The warder withdrew, and the ladies resumed their respective occupations, peak of the mountain ” 
from which, in about an hour afterwards, they were roused by a strain of rich There was no doubt at all about the fact—sure enough, a large body of horse- 


soft music, such as neither of them had ever heard in their lives before. ‘men were coming in the direction of Sponheim. 
«Bless me, how extremely beautiful,” sighed the Lady Isabel. * By heaven!” said Ferdinand, « it is the Archbishop of Treves. I see his 
“I suppose,” added the Countess, “that must be the strange minstrel.” —_ banner.” 
“ T should like of all things to see him,” rejoined the fair daughter. The castle was instantly in an uproar. The countess thought it best to be 


The old Countess, evidently somewhat surprised at her desire to behold any on the safe side, so she sent at once for the old Baron of Lowenhaupt, whom 
of the male species, to whom she had set it down in her own mind, that her we have mentioned before, and had the gates closed, the portcullis drawn down, 
daughter possessed some mysterious and unaccountable repugnance, ordered and the whole garrison under arms in an inconceivably short space of time, so 
the strange minstrel to be summoned. , that when the archbishop did arrive, he found that he was an unwelcome, al- 

When the Lady Isabel raised her haughty blue eye to scan the person of the though by no means an unexpected guest. 
stranger, as he entered the partment, an acute observer might have caught an ‘The garrison was instantly summoned to surrender, the only answer to which 
expression there, by no means usual. She gazed upon a figure which filled her |Was 4 eross-bow bolt that whistled alarmingly close to the head of the messen- 
“are breast with some feelings of astonishment, and with others which she ger. A flag of truce was then sent forth, which the archbishop himself accoin 

not time just then to analyze. Of commanding and stately presence, there panied, and demanded to know if his son was in the castle. 
stood before her. a man in the prime of life, a loose cloak flung hastily, yet with _ ‘* He is, my lord,” replied the countess who herself appeared upon the bat- 
an air of elegance around him, set off his tall figure to the greatest advantage, tlements. 
while from beneath the shade of his broad Spanish hat flashed an eye, which “‘ And for what purpose, may I ask, madam !” said the Archbishop of Treves. 
sparkled with singular power and brilliancy. The features of the stranger were “* For the purpose of being married to my daughter,” said the stout old coun- 


= and finely chiselled, and a slight dark moustache just friged his upper |tess , 
ip |, You infernal old jade !” shouted the archbishop, white with fury. 


“ Fair ladies,” said he, with a long and respectful obeisance, “I await your“ Hush, my lord, for God’s sake,” said a knight who stood behind him. * Al- 
comniands.” , low me to carry on the conference. Madam,” he said, witha courtly air, ++ the 

“We sent for you,” said the elder of the two, who alone seemed to retain) archbishop having received intelligence that his son was within your walls, has 
her presence of mind, “in order that we might have a better opportunity of come to demand him; and if you refuse to give him up, the consequences must 
judging of your skill—a specimen of which has already reached us.” | be upon your own head.” 

e stranger replied not, but, bending down, unslung his harp, and ashe “ No!” thundered the countess ; “ you may come and take him if you can.” 
swept its chords with a master’s hand, poured forth, in what seemed the very, The conference there ended; and as the castle of (irafenberg was a very 
soul of song, a melody of such exquisite beauty and rare pathos, that even the tough place to take, as the Archbishop of Treves had already experienced. he 
heart of the stout old countess herself beat several degrees faster ;—but as for came to the amiable determination of starving out its inhabitants. He could 


the Lady Isabel, she seemed as if spell bound by the wondrous performance of not, however, have adopted this resolution at a time more unlucky for him, for 

the strange minstrel. i} ne — ve at that moment, well stored with the provisions that had beeu 
2 ‘furnis for the wedding festival. 

When bens ot when ite ame, i The bridegroom elect was, of course, in great consternation at this unnatoral 

Of all those high and holy thoughts with which man’s breast can glow, {jena of and was grievously 

Which ched the pavest Iippiness the heman eoul can know.” | atflicted at the inconvenience he brought upon the household of his hox)i- 

PP table entertainers. The blockade having continued about a fortnight. he «x- 


And when she retired for the night her soul was filled by such a gentle flutter pressed a wish to be allowed to go out, and attempt to reason with his worthy 
of hopes, thoughts, fears, and wishes, that she could not close her eyes. The parent. The countess was at first opposed to anything of the sort, but ai length 
magic sounds were singing in her ears—they seemed like the voice of some, yielding to his entreaties, she consented, and a flag of truce was accordingly 
sweet old song, whose notes. though long forgotten, were still familiar; and waved from the battlements by Ferdinand himself, who, upon the archbishop 
with his cong was still mixed up the stately figure of the stranger; and at length) entering into solemn promise that if his negociations should prove inetiectual, 
when she did fall asleep, she dreamed all manner of extraordinary things, and, jhe should be allowed to return, departed in spite of the tears and entreaties of 
among the number, that the handsome minstrel, flinging away his harp, flung ‘bis affianced bride. His meeting with his worthy parent was anxiously ws eli ¢ 
himself at her feet, and declared that she must be his. which dream fluttered |from the castle, and what was the consternation of its inhabitants to sce thet 
the Lady Isabel so much, that she suddenly awoke, and, although the grey \the perfidious old ecclesiastic had his son instantly put into irons, and seut oii 
morning was just dawning, she could not sleep another wink. under a strong guard. 
The minstrel remained some weeks at the castle, and by his unrivalled power «Give us back your son,” said the countess. 

and knowledge of his art, contrived to make the evenings pass very agreeably‘ Don’t you wish you may get him, madam,” replied the archbishop. 

to the two ladies. His acquaintance with the legendary lore and ballad-poetry | The garrison, having of course refused to capitulate, the blockade proceeded 
of the country seemed inexhaustible : there was no end to his songs and recita- with unabated vigour, and it would have gone on long enough, if there had not 
tions, which the sweetness of his voice invested with a singular charm ; and al- been a traitor in the castle, who took the first convenient opportunity of peint- 
though attired in the simple and unostentatious dress of a wandering minstrel, |ing out a certain quarter, upon which it was not sufficiently defended ; the eon- 
there was a grace in his carriage, and an air of nobility in his manner, which ||sequerce was, that one night the defenders of Grafenberg were surprised by 
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finding the archiepiscopal forces among them ; aid although they fought like| Dietz was so clear and precise, that no doubt existed of the presence of the 
devils, not more than two-thirds of the number succeeded in gaming the tall duchess within its walls. A number of masons, and some soldiers of the sa- 
tower, whither the countess and her daughter had already retired, and which, | |peurs and pompiers were therefore summoned, and the work of demolition was 
situated on the top of a steep rock, still afforded them a partial security. ‘The||commenced. A fire was lighted in the chimney, behind which was the cell in 
archbishop, furious at seeing his prey escape him, led the attack against this which the four persons were squeezed together, the space being barely enough 
tower in person ; but just as he was in the act of hammering away at the iron||to allow them to stand side by side. A small hole was provided in the chim- 
door, a stone judiciously dropped from one of the windows, * planted him ;” \ney plate, at which each in turn, applying the mouth, took air. But the plate 
and the door opening on the instant, his grace was dragged in without ceremony soon became intensely heated by the fire lighted by the soldiers in the chimney, 
by the old Baron of Lowenhaupt. His forces, flushed with victory and excite-|and the cell was converted into a furnace ! 
ment, were somewhat taken aback by this unexpected disappearance of their, Mademoiselle Kersabiec, unable longer to suffer the torture to which she was 
leader, and a shower of cross-bow bolts and other missiles having knocked over |exposed, was at length forced by her agony toutteracry. M. Guibourg, there- 
the leading files, they paused, in order to consult what was best to be done. _|_ upon, strack with his foot the plate, which is stated to have become nearly red 
When his grace the Archbishop of Treves recovered, for he had only been hot, and the party surrendered themselves. 
partially stunned by the blow, he found himself placed in an uncommonly dis-| The mother of the legitimate heir to the throne of the greatest kingdom of 
reeable situation. The room was filled with armed men, and right opposite |the European continent, pale, and almost expiring, advanced to Geueral Der- 


him stood the Baron of Lowenhaupt, with fury written upon every line of his|\moncourt, saying—* General, I deliver myself to vour loyalty.” +* Madame,” 


stern countenance replied the general, “ you are under the safeguard of French honour.” 
« Now, my lord, you are, as you observe, completely in my power, and you ‘This constituted, in effect, the denouement of the drama of La Vendee. The 
will be good enough to follow me.” ‘eivil war was concluded, and the cabinet obtained a bloodless triumph. Soon 


So saying the baron led the way up a winding stair, which opened on the top |afterwards the government attempted, with like success, another coup de main 
of the tower, from whence there was a magnificent view of the adjoining coun-, in Belgium. ‘The citadel of Antwerp was bombarded, and it surrendered, and 
try, which the archbishop, however, was not then particulaily inclined to enjov,| the independence of Belgium, or, to speak more properly, its almost inevitable 
the more especially as he found himself standing rather unpleasantly near the alliance with France, was secured. 
edge of the tower, in the custody of two men-at-arins, of a very forbidding as-| In the parliamentary recess in which these events occurred, M. Thiers re- 
pect. ‘ceived the highest honour which could be conferred on him as an author. He 
“Now,” said the baron, with a grim smile, “the instant J raise my sword, was elected a member of that section of the Institute which represents litera- 
thus, pitch him over to those gaping fools below.” \ture and history. 

The soldiery, full of fury at the capture of their commander, had again com- On the opening of the session of 1834, the cabinet,of which he was, if not 
menced a furious attack upon the gate underneath. Regardless of the destruc-| the head, certainly the most conspicuous member, met the chamber, strength- 
tive storm of missiles which was hurled upon their heads, they redoubled their jened by the two great successes which we have just adverted to—the _pacifiva- 
efforts, and the door was beginning to yield, when the position of the Archbishop) tion of La Vendee, and the expulsion of the Dutch forces from Belgium. A 
of Treves caught their eye. ‘large majority was the almost inevitable consequence. 

“ My lord,” continued the Baron von Lowenhaupt, ‘I have two propositions | At the time of the formation of the ministry of the 11th of October. 1831, 
to submit to you. ‘The first is, that you instantly order your troops to retire ,a question respecting the ministry of the Interior was raised between M. Thiers 
from this castle. I shall give you while I can count ten toconsider. One, two, and M Argout ; asort of competition arose between these statesmen It was 
three a3 | proposed, not altogether in joke, that the question should be settled y Jot ! and 

His grace of Treves cast one piteous glance at the stern countenance of the it is said that M Thiers, trusting to the good fortune which seemed to preside 
old baron, and another at the unpleasant distance the place on which he stood over his course, was not indisposed to acquiesce in such a proceeding. The 
was from the rocks beneath; and before the baron had counted five, he signi-| good sense of the king intervened, and averted such a cause of ridicule from 
fied his assent, and the castle was speedily cleared of the archiepiscopal forces. the cabinet. The Hotel of the Interior was assigned to M. Thiers, but the 

«« The second matter,” continued the baron, “I have for your grace to con-' principal functions of the office were annexed to that of Commerce and Public 
sider is, whether you are disposed to give your consent to the marriage of your’ Works, which was conferred on his competitor. ‘This departure from establish- 
son with the lady Isabel ; and if so, that you will do us the further favour to jed usage, united with an alleged disgust at the exercise of duties, in a great 
perform the ceremony yourself!” \degree confined to the telegraph, the police, and the secret service, gave, as is 

The unfortunate archbishop seeing there was no other way of avoiding a leap jrepresented by his friends, disgust to M. Thiers, and he resigned the office which 
which for a prelate of his advanced years, was rather high, signified his acqui- |he held nominally, and accepted the ministry of Commerce and Public Works. 
escence ; and although it may well be conceived, he did not perform the cere- |No sooner installed in this new post, than his usval restless activity began to 
mony with his accustomed suavity of manner, yet he got through it with the develope itself. He commenced by asking and obtaining from the chambers a 
best grace he could; and that evening witnessed the nuptials of Ferdinand of ‘grant of an hundred millions of francs (£4,000,000), to complete the great 
Treves with the young and beautiful heiress of Grafenberg. '|works of utility and public monuments which were left in an unfinished state. 

The foregoing is only one out of the many legends with which this river |The statue of Napoleon was in consequence soon restored to the summit of the 
abounds; and, reader, should you ever chance to be a wanderer along its plea-||column in the Place Vendome, from which it had been unworthily torn on the 
sant banks, when you come to the old ruin of Grafenberg, don’t forget to make ‘restoration of the Bourbons ; the Arc de Triomphe, erected at the extremity 
the ascent of the tall tower which still goes by the name of the archbishop’s; of the avenue of the Champs Elysees, in commemoration of the great military 
and if you have as much difficulty in getting to the top as we had, we are in- ‘exploits of Napoleon, was finished; the magnificent church of the Madaleine, 
clined to think you will agree with his grace of Treves, and allow your son, if »was again put in progress ; the palace originally intended for the king of Rome, 
you have one, to marry any heiress he has a fancy for. rather than make a somer- and afterwards appropriated to various public offices, situated on the Quai D’Ore 


sault upon the rocks below. | say, was completed ; roads were constricted, canals excavated, thousands of 
employed, and national industry began to revive. 

| In the opinion of many this epoch constituted the most brilliant and memor- 

ADOLP (ERS. ‘lable in the public life of M. Thiers. Nevertheless, clouds were gathering round 

[ Concluded. ] jhim. In the commencement of 18314, a secret movement among the republican 


It soon appeared that Dietz was the depository of important secrets. He |party prognosticated an approaching explosion. Aware of this, the government 
had been employed as the confidential bearer of despatches between the exiled proposed the since notorious law against associations, the operation of which 
princes and those absolute powers which favoured their pretensions, and had}jat the present time virtually deprivesthe French people of that inestimable 
even been the recipient of favoursfrom the sovereign pontiff, He was now \guarantee of freedom, the right of public meeting. M. Thiers supported this 
about to sell the secrets of his benefactors to their enemies. M. Thiers could, Chneaions measure with all his ability, not only as a temporary measure, render- 
not esteem the wretch, but he, nevertheless, made him his tool. led necessary by the exigencies of the moment, but as a permanent law, con- 

Conducted to the hotel of the ministry of the interior, and dazzled by the |ducive to the maintenance of order and public security. The activity and 
splendour which he saw around him, his cupidity was excited by the hope of energy displayed in this political emergency, rendered it apparent to all that 

in, and he at once placed himself at the disposition of the minister. M. Thiers |for such acrisis M. Thiers’ fittest place was the ministry of the Interior, to which 
ordered the commissary of police, Joly, to conduct him to Nantes, and there| he accordingly returned without being curtailed in his functions, a very accept 
take such steps as might seem best suited to the attainment of the desired ob- jable retreat being provided for M. Argout, in the lucrative office of Governor of 
ject. When they arrived at Nantes, they put up at the Hotel des France, Dietz \the Bank of France. 
assuming the name of M. Gonzague. He immediately transmitted information | Some days after these official arrangements the apprehended insurrection broke 
of his arrival to the duchess, informing her at the same time that he was the ‘out simultaneously at Lyons and in Paris. On this occasion M. Thiers availed 
bearer of important despatches. M. Duguigny was commissioned by her inre | himself of the opportunity of redeeming the reputation for personal courage 
ply to see Dietz, from whom he received a private signal agreed on previously. |which had been compromised in the revolution of the three ep. It was at 
Divided cards of address were exchanged between M. Duguigny and the traitor, |his side, in the emeute of the April barricades, that Captain Rey, and the young 
and no doubt remained of his identity. In fine, Dietz was introduced by Du- | Armand de Vareilles, Auditor of the Council of State, fell under balls aimed at 
guigny into a house, where he had along conference with the duchess. He 8002 |the minister ef the Interior. When the question was raised in the cabinet as 
after succeeded in obtaining an appointment with her for a second interview, |to the mode of prosecuting the insurgents, M. Thiers opposed the proposition 
which was fixed for the 6th November. ‘|to bring them before the extraordinary tribunal of the Chamber of Peers. He 

On this day he had agreed to betray his mistress, but at the last hour his re- |was, however, left in a minority. 
solution gave way, and he desired to retract. Instead of the duchess he offer--| About this period serious dissensions broke out in the cabinet. The disputes 
ed to deliver up Marshal Bourmont, with whom also he had an interview ; but |between M. Thiers and Marshal Soult assumed a tone of bitter rsonality, 
M. Thiers declined this, saying, that he had no wish to take a prisoner whom |marked on the part of the latter by most unworthy scurrility. M. Thiers pur- 
he would be compelled to shoot. Dietz, still recoiling with remorse from the |sued the offender by those measures of vengeance which his talents, activity, 
odious part he had undertaken, now offered to deliver up the correspondence of |and official resources placed at his disposal. He urged incessantly upon his 
the duchess. It was too late, however. He had advanced too far to retreat, colleagues in the cabinet the injurious effects produced by the license assumed 
and was compelled to fulfil his engagement. by the military president of the council to incur expenses not voted by the 

He at length proceeded at the time appointed, and was admitted to her royal |chambers, and it was notorious that the police of the ministry of the Interior 

ighness, with whom he had a long interview, during which there were no |was charged with the collection of evidence of the maladministration of Marshal 
bounds to the expression of his gratitude, and he withdrew, leaving his mistress | Soult, in all the garrisons and fortified places. The marshal himself soo be- 
more deeply than ever impressed with his fidelity and devotion. This was the! |came acquainted with these proceedings, and saw plainly enough that an occa- 
more singular, because, as it afterwards appeared, he tried during the interview, sion was sought to break with him. An opportunity soon presented itself, in 
by certain equivocal ee to awaken her suspicions. : the proposed nomination of M. Decazes to the office of Governor of Algiers, 

He had scarcely withdrawn before the house, surrounded by soldiers, was'}which was supported by M. Thiers, and opposed by Marshal Soult. The dis- 
forcibly entered by the agents of the police, pistol in hand, The duchess | pute on this occasion came to something little short of personal collision. M. 
Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, and M M. Maynard and Guibourg had only time to Mniers reproached the marsa! with the exile of General Excelmaus, in 1815, 
take refuge in a place of concealment previously prepared, by forming a cell in| |and with his ingratitude towards M. Decazes, who had recalled him from exile 
the wall, behind the fireplace, which was covered by the iron which formed the against the opinion of the Duke de Richelieu. In fine the conflict ended in the 
back of the chimney. : ; ; victory of M. Thiers, and the old marshal retired. 

The house was to all appearance deserted ; but the information given by|| Marshal Gerard was called to the presidency, to replace the Duke of Dal- 


‘ 
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- 
matia ; but soon finding himself in opposition to M. Thiers, on the subject of fin politics, fainting is not suffered. A great orator, and uncertain statesman— 
the amnesty, in his turn retired. M. Thiers, not yet daring to aspire to that action freezes him and nails him to his chair—declamation, on the contrary, 
high place in the government which he had already fixed on as the ultimate ob- warms and elevates hin. His early enthusiasm for the conspicuous characters 
ject of his ambition, adopted now the expedient of tendering his resignation. of the revolution was only the enthusiasm of a youth and a student, in which, 
After some ministerial difficulties. and an interregnum of three days—during unknown to himself. was mingled the vexation of not being himself a party to 
which a ministry, under the presidency of the Duke of Bassano, was tried-.-it such transactions, with the vagne hope of becoming some day a personage. 
was settled that Marshal Mortier should be President of the Conncil, and that But the possession of the joys of the ministry soon effeminated his revolutionary 
M. Thiers should return to the Hotel of the Interior. Marshal Mortier. how- temperament, and he descended from the garret to the salon, four steps ata 
ever, soon became tired of sitting in a gilt chair, as the nominal head of a 20-! time. installing himself upon sofas, rch with golden stuff, asif he had never 
vernment in which he was a cipher. Jt was, after some altercation between been seated upon straw. A grand seigneor by instinet, as others are by birth 
M M. Thiers and Guizot, agreed that the Dake de Broglie should be ivited to jorby habit; in the ministry or out of it, at home or abrvad. those manners will 
the President’s chair. never quit him. Nevertheless he may, perhaps, when he travels as a private 

The negotiation, which had its issue in the appointment of M. de Broglie. |individual, for his own pleasure or, for ours, refrain frem holding himself up to 
was attended with some circumstances of a nature so personal, and have been ‘the notice of all he meets, by the magnificence of his suite. He may have the 
related with so much detail, that notwithstanding the limit which must be im- |good taste to leave this sort of advertisement to the exhibitors of menageries, 


posed on the present article, we cannot refrain from laying them at length be- actresses, and princesses. 
fore the reader. ‘Jn former days the mayors and sheriffs used to bring the keys of their cities 


On the retirement of Marshal Gerard, M. Thiers was embarrassed to patch jon golden dishes to the Dukes of Montbazon and Montmorency: now we 
up the cabinet thus falling to pieces. He first offered M Mole the presidency. ‘freight vesse!s, we fire cannons, and we work the telegraph for the Montbazons 
with or without other functions. He next resorted to M. Dupin, with as little of the desk, ond the Montinorencys of the quill. Nothing is wanting to these 
success. M. Guizot withdrew because M. de Broglie was not accepted. M. jgentry but to be accompanied by equerries with hawks upon their fingers, gen- 
Thiers declined M. de Broglie, because he well knew he was the duplicate of tlemen of the bedchamber and pages. Sceptical bv indifference, in morals, in 
M. Guizot. Thus the cabinet broil was proceeding without any apparent pros- |religion, in polities and in literature, there are no truths which strike deep into 
pect of a termination. when the king sent for MM. Guizot and Thiers, and. |the heart of M. Thiers. There is no sincere and radical devotion to the cause 
with much dignity, requested them to bring to a close the public scandal of jof the people, which does not make hun smile. He is like a shot silk, which, 
the ministerial dispute, and to come at once to a definitive arrangement. ‘This |looked at in different directions, appear of all hues, without having any colour 
interview took place at eleven o'clock, and had immediate success At noon, |properly its own, and whose texture is so open that you can see the light 
M M. Guizot and Thiers became friends. ‘The latter accepted M. de Broglie.’ |through it 
but in two hours afterwards again changed his mind. «“ Ask him not for his convictions, or his doubts—demand not the proofs of 

At length, through the intervention of Talleyrand, and by his ascendancy over)|his manliness—his temperament refuses them. You are annoyed at his raillery, 
M. Thiers, all was arranged. and M. Thiers was again installed in the Hotel of jbut remember every thing seems a jest to him. You are vexed that he mocks 
the Ministry of the Interior, having waived. for the moment, aspirations which lat you, but remember that he also mocks at himself. 
rose in his soul towards the department of foreign affairs. | Confide to him, if you will, the ministry of Marine, of War, of the Interior, 

On the occasion of the celebration of the fetes of July, M. Thiers was at the | of Justice, or give him an embassy, but beware not to put at his disposition 
king’s side when a shower of balls was discharged at the group, from the m- the millions, for they will pass through his fingers as water through a sieve. 
fernal machine of Fieschi. This terrible disaster led to serious politica! and |With his facility at expending money he unites a particular method of render- 
legislative results. The chambers were convoked, and the laws, since called ing on account of it, which is not at all that of the rest of the world, and this 
the “laws of September,”’ were passed, having for their effect to put narrower'|he very wittily calls the art of grouping figures. 
limits on the great popularright of trial by jury, and the liberty of the press | « We cannot gauge precisely his political stomach, but we can only affirm 
M. Thiers was most energetic in his support of these mgorous measures. ‘|that he has been, and, on future occasions will be, an enormous consumer of 

The differences between MM ‘Thiers and Guizot were becoming now, from jmen, horses, ships, and supplies. You would not say, to look at this little man, 
month to month, more serious and irreconcileable. At length the latter, with |that he has a stomach greater than another, but like Garantua he would take 
his friend, the Duke de Broglie, retired from the cabmet, and M. Thiers at- jas a mere mouthful the largest budget. 
tained the summit of his ambition. He became President of the Council, and ‘* A minister at once supple and tenacious, indifferent and decided ; he yields 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—he was prime minister of one of the greatest jonly ty recover himself. He makes concessions only to be followed by greater 
states of Europe, and its organ of political relation with other nations—he who.,|demands. He leaves you no choice except that which you cannot help accept- 
a few years before, had been a poor, pennyless, literary adventurerer, lodging jing, and whatever you do you are sure, in the end, to yield to his demands. 
in a garret, in an obscure alley of Paris. No achievement of geniuscould go *- In his speeches, I love, above all things, his natural, lively, and unaffected 
farther. chit-chat. He does not declaim ; he converses. He does not preach ever in 

The friends of M. ‘Thiers say. that at this time. he only accepted the eleva-||the same tone like his former colleagues, the Doctrinaires. He is prolix, it is 
ted situation into which events had forced him, with great diffidence. and even |true, and stuns me with his volubility; but it is a species of babble which re- 
with some repugnancy. ‘This, however, is scarcely consistent with his char- lieves me from the monotony of oratory—from that eternal ennui to which a 
acter and temperament ; the one, in the highest degree, sel/-contiding—and | deputy is condemned. who is compelled to submit to speechifying from noon 
the other, in the highest degree, rash. Be this as it may, he now endeavoured | till night. 
to conciliate parties, by adopting the tone and spirit of the opposition of the} ‘ He does more than move you or convince you ; he interests, he amuses, he 
left in a greater degree than before. Serious political difficulties soon arose in who, of all persons in the world, most delights to be amused himself. 
relation to Spain; and the question of intervention being raised, of which M “In his speeches, every step of his way is strewn with flowers, rubies, pearls, 
Thiers was a warm partisan, he found himself in direct opposition to the opin- jand diamonds; he has only to stoop for them: he picks them up, handles 
ions of the king; and not sorry, probably, to escape the difticulties of the posi-| them, forms them into garlands, bracelets, rings, cinctures, diadems, so un- 
tion, he seized the occasion to retire from office, and resigned. ‘bounded is the richness, the fertility, and the splendour of his wit. 

Then was formed the ministry cailed the Cabinent of the 15th of April,| ‘ He thinks without effort, produces without exhaustion, advances without 
under the presidency of Court Mole. M. Thiers took the opportunity of free- fatigue, and arrays his ideas before you with a rapidity which is inconceivable ; 
dom from the duties of office, and the approach of the recess, to make a cias- former times pass in review before his memory in their order, and proper cos- 
sical tour in Italy. tumes, and nature, which others court, comes to him uninvited in all the pomp 

The Mole cabinet was soon menaced by storms from every quarter. ‘l'o- jof her majesty, and all the cracesof her smiles. Have you ever seen in the 
wards the middle of 1838, was formed the great political crusade, known by |steamboats which traverse our rivers, the banks reflected in the suspended mir- 
the name of the “ Coalition,” in which parties the most opposed, laying aside jrors! They are reflected while the boat advances—fair villages, churches 
their mutual differences, allied themselves for no other object than victory. with tapering spires, verdant meadows, hoary mountains, gay vessels, the flocks 
Under this assault the Mole cabinet fell; and for two months the doctrinaires, |jof the valley, the clouds of heaven, animals and men, seem to fly past in rapid 
the centre droit, the tires partic, and the centre gauche, seized the mimsteria] |successionin the glass. Such is M. Thiers. A sort of parliamentary mirror, 
lliances, which were ‘he reflects the passions of others, and cold and hard as the glass is, without 


seeptre, and tried all imaginable combinations and al 
dissolved almost as soon as imagined. M. Thiers, the chief of the coali- passions himself. He weeps, but his eyes are tearless ; he pierces his breast 


tion, could not succeed in forming a cabinet unaided by Marshal Soult. ‘The with a poignard, but draws no drop of blood ; a mere drama al) that, it is 
latter would not accept the presidency with M. ‘Thiers in the Foreign Office ||true, but what a drama, and what an actor! What nature, what supple- 
At length M. Thiers became a candidate for the presidency of the chamber, and)/ness, what pewers of insinuation, what inflexions of voice ; what transparency 
failed. ‘and lucidity of style: what negligent grace of language. Actor you deceive 

Finally M. Thiers found himself once more on the opposition benches, a sim- |me, but why should I complain ; you deceive even yourself; you play your 
ple deputy, as he was in the days after the revolution. He now occupied him-) part to admiration, but it is only a part. I know that very well, and yet i al- 
self once more with literature, and commenced the history of the Consulate low myself to be ravished by your seductions. I give myself u to you; 30 
and Empire, which has so recently been published. For the copy-right of this long as you speak, I am under a charm; and I almost prefer to listen to error 
work he received from M. Paulin, the publisher, the enormous sum of 500,000, from your mouth, to hear truth from any other. 
franes, equal to £20,000. of which £16,000 were paid to him on deliveriug the | ** When you undertook to defend the measure of restraining the popular will 
MSS., and the remainder at the end of twelve months! of Paris by investing it with fortifications, what a part you played! Assured- 

Since 1840, M. Thiers has been out of office, and has continued to be a lead- jly I have witnessed all the varieties of performances which have been pro- 
ing member of the opposition. The Cozstitutionel, with which he was first deed upon our parliamentary stage, but [ must confess that your speeches 
connected as a journalist, is generally understood to speak his opinions, and it (on the fortifications of Paris were the most astonishing mystifications that I 
is said that the spirit of many of his political conversations supplies matter for |have ever yet witnessed. 
the best leading articles of that journal; but M Thiers himself has not actual-|| “+ Never before did so great an actor perform in so absurd a piece. He s0 
ly contributed as a writer to any journal since his elevation in political lite. draped himself ; he gesticulated with so much art, with so much fancy; he 

The public character of M. Thiers has been sketclied by so masterly a hand,| threw into the scene so much animation ; he exhibited so much sleight of hand, 
that, with such a portrait before us, it would be presumption for any foreign||and practised such optical illusion upon the audience, that they could not re- 
pen to attempt again to draw it. We shall, therefore, conclude this brief no-,|/frain, even those who came to hiss, from shouting bravo and clapping their 
tice with a few observations on this remarkable statesman, historian, orator, and|/hands, and at last he carried his prestidigitation to such a length that, in fine, 
journalist, from the character of him given by M. Cormenin, betier known as ‘he put the chamber itself under his cup, and when he lifted it up, lo, there was 
Timon :— ‘no chamber—the ‘our de main was incomparable. 

«M. Thiers is the essence of mind ; heis intellect to the very tips of bis| “ M. Thiers has often reminded me of beardless woman, well informed and 
lips and points of his nails. His organization is like that of Voltaire. frail, deli-| witty—not standing, but seated at the tribune, who chatted upon a thousand 
cate, and mobile. He has the caprices and naughtiness of a child, with the as- subjects. jumping from one to another with the most graceful levity, and with- 
sumption of the gravity of a philosopler. More a man of letters than « states-, out allowmg the labour of her understanding to appear upon her lips, which are 
man, and more an artist thana man of letters, he will dote wpon av /truscan ever in motion. 
vase, and care little forliberty. As a cabinet minister, he conceives great de- - He is more elastic than a spring of the finest steel—he bends and unbends 

igns ; like a woman, he is bold in small matters. He has courage, but it is||—he rises and falls with his subject—he will roll himself spirally round about 
like that of delicate and sickly people—it comes in feverish fits, ending by ner- a question from its base to its summit—he mounts, descends, remounts, hangs 
vous attacks and fainting fits; these weaknesses are only tolerated ona sofa im the branches, hides himself in the thiekest foliage, appears, disappears, and 
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passes a thousand times inand out with the pretty agility of a equirrel—he | You will see clearer shortly,” replied the stranger, satisfied with the im- 
would extract money even from a stone—where others glean, he reaps. He ex- pression he was making. ‘ You will perhaps better understand me when I tell 
tends his plumage, and shows, by turns, every hue of purple, gold, and azure. vou. that before | had taken refuge many minutes in the coppice, a young coun- 
He does not speak, he coos—he does not coo, he lisps—he does not lisp, he |tryman came trudging along the valley, on his way, like myself, from F te 
warbles—and he 1s so dazzling both to the eye and to the ear, that one does||Hartington; singing at the top of his voice, in the mere exuberance of his 
not know which to admire most, his plumage or his song. He will give you spirits, for he knew not that a human being was in sight. So at least I had 
a speech of three hours’ length on architecture, poetry. law, navigation, or war, reason to infer from his proceedings. For after stopping once or twice on the 
onl ous he is neither a poet, an architect, a lawyer, a mariner, or a soldier—all |margin of the stream, as if on the look-out for sport, he at length stepped into 
he will require isan evening’s preparation. If he describes a battle, he aston- the water ; and by his movements, while stooping to grope under the hollow 
ishes the oldest generals. If he speaks of walls, roofs, stone, and mortar, you bank, I had reason to conclude that he had some experience as a poacher, and 
would actually believe him to be a mason or an architect. He will dispute some knowledge of the place. While hesitating whether I should emerge from 
with Ggy-Lussac on questions of chemistry, and teach Arago how to direct his the resting-place, which had become a hiding-place, and ascertain exactly what 
telescope at Venus or Jupiter. '|he was about ere I proceeded to remonstrate, my purpose was forestalled. On 

“« The fine arts, canals, roads, finances, commerce, history, the press, poli- |putting aside the bushes to make my way down quietly to the brook-side, Isaw 
tics, anecdotes of the streets. theatres, war, literature, religion, municipalities, ‘that the young poacher was engaged in a violent dispute with a youth some 
morality, amusements, great things, middling thiegs, little things—what does it years his junior, who must have arrived by the Hartington turn of the valley, 
matter to him, he is ready at all. He is so, because in fact he is prepared upon |from which my face was averted ” ; 
nothing. He does not speak like other orators, because he speaks like peo ||‘ You are cerfarn that he came from Hartington’ demanded the clerk in a 
ple of the world. Other orators prepare themselves more or less, but he im- \hoarse voice. 


provises ; other orators perorate, but he chats: and who ean be on their guard, ‘‘As certain as that he threatened, if the young man he addressed by the 
against a man who chats like you or me! What did I say! infinitely better name of Jack, persisted in his breach of the law, to denounce him to the con- 
than you, or than me, or than any one else. : istable. As distinctly as | now hear my own voice ; as distinctly, Mr. Downing, 


“T have one fault, however, to find with M. Thiers. It is, that sometimes 'as I hear the pulsation of your heart,—I heard the indignant youth declare the 
he cannot restrain his laughter when he is descending from the tribune. Now, |poacher to he a disgrace to the honest name he bore ; and that if his father were 
Tt comedian never laughs at the farce which he plays. On this point, M. aware of only half his misdoings, it would bring his gray hairs in sorrow to the 

iers has something to learn. If M. Thiers spoke slower, he would be less grave. The elder retorted, loudly, roughly, with imprecations, with violence.” 
listened to ; but his volubility is such, that the housecannot go before him, or “* Yes, with violence !—I! am certain he was the first to have recourse to vio- 
even follow him. Once started, he proceeds at full gallop, from the morning |lence !” burst from the lips of the agitated Downing. 
to the evening. Ifthe Almighty had foreseen that the day would come on ‘ When first [ saw him trudging joyously along the valley,” resumed the 
which he would create a Thiers, he would undoubtedly have made the earth |stranger, * he had @ reaping-hook in his hand, which he kept brandishing in the 
turn on its axis in forty-eight hours instead of twenty-four.” ‘air, as if keeping time to the tune he was singing. Before he entered the 

: '\water, he laid it on the green margin of the stream. But no sooner did his 


‘\brother, (for his brother it was, Mr. Downing,) pronounce the name of the con- 
TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


istable, than he seized the weapon.” 
BY MRS. GoRE.—Cuarrer V. 

“Tt was not me, Mr. Downing, whom you expected here to-mglt,” said, 
the stranger ; the poor clerk having sunk overpowered into a chair. “I 
sorry to have disappointed you. I am sorry to have alarmed you.” 

« Agitated me,” replied the clerk, laying an apologetic stress upon the word.| 
*«T have met with severe misfortunes, sir, and ain easily agitated. The body! 
of one of my sons is lying yonder within ——” 

“ And to-morrow will be lying low in the dust,’ interrupted the stranger “I 
am aware of it.” 

«Then why intrude to-night into my house?” demanded Downing, feeling 
that, since aware of the dispensation under which he was suffering, the conduct, 
of his visiter was inexcusable. 

“ Because there is that to be said between us,” replied the stranger, placing 
himself unbidden in a chair, « that will not abide the dawning of day. We must 
confer together to-night, Mr. Downing.” 

« Not to-night !—No! by the Almighty Giod who has smitten me so sorely, 
not to-night !” cried Downing with growing indignation. ‘ With the son of 
— lying unburied, I will not be forced into angry discussions with one 
who has neither call nor claim upon my consideration.” 

“For your own sake, and the sake of the son who as yet, is not lying unbu- 
ried, you will,” was the cool rejoinder of the stranger. ‘ At some future time, 
you will thank me for having forced you to be reasonable. [ arrived in this 
neighbourhood, Mr. Downing, three evenings ago, for the sole purpose of seek 
ing an interview with you. | was in hopes of tinding you more amenable than 
on a former occasion, as I am myself enabled to be more liberal. ‘To obtain a) 
deliberate survey of the registers in your custody, is as much or more an object! 
to me than ever. I am come, therefore, I frankly tell you, provided with a 
hundred pound note, to offer for the accommodation.” 

‘Tf this be all you have to say, sir * Downing was beginning. 

“Tt is not all!—it is very far from all!” interrupted the stranger. ‘+ Be not 
pos nit but as I said before, for the sake of your on/y son, listen patiently. 

complacently to the end.” | 

The poor clerk fell back despondingly into the chair from which he had half 
arisen. He saw it was useless to contend with one so obdurate. 

“ T arrived at F. three nights since by the mail,” said he, * as you this morn-' 
ing announced to Colunel Garrett that you expected your son to arrive. It, 
was too late to go to bed, too early to proceed to business. Rather, therefure,| 
than arrive here too early, so as to inconvenience you by my visit, [ proceeded) 
leisurely, Mr. Downing, by the footway from I’.—the road by Warlingwood,— 


the road by the Hams.” i| 


A slight start from poor Downing evinced that this announcement was not) 
devoid of interest. But, as if to disguise his unavowed emotion, the clerk rose 
from his place and closed the cottage door, which was still slightly ajar; a night 
wind having been gradually rising, that swept across the chamber, and caused 
the deathlights to flicker. 

“Tt is a lovely scene, Mr. Downing, that green valley,” added the stranger, 
deliberately, after his host had resuined his seat. ‘ The windings of the stream, 
the impervious thickets of the wood, the loneliness of the secluded glen, in- 
duced me to loiter there awaiting the coming day, which was to enable me to 
make my appearance at Hartington.” 

At this intimation, poor Downing clasped his hands silently on his bosom, as 
— engaged in inward prayer. 

« The weather was beautiful,” resumed his guest; “doubly beautiful to a 
poor alias wretch like myself, little accustomed to enjoy the sweetness 
of a country landscape, or the softness of a summer morning. No wonder, 
therefore, that I found it pleasant to wander among the alder bushes, on that 
short green elastic herbage. Nothin could be more soothing —Alas ! how 
painful is it to connect such a landseaj)e and such an hour, with deeds of human 
violence !” 


'| “He seized the weapon, and threatened the young man’s life!” cried the 


iclerk, unable longer to keep silence : ** whereupon Luke, in self-defence, en- 
ideavonred to wrest it from him; and in the struggle betwixt them, the deadly 
wound was unintentionally given!—Yes, unintentionally. given!—Don't say 
lotherwise, or I won't answer for myself. Don’t say otherwise, unless you’d run 
‘the risk of my felling you to the earth. Don't say otherwise, sir, no,—don’t say 
lotherwise. Reflect that they were brothers,—iny sons,—the sons of the poor 
mother who died in torment in this very room, recommending them with her 
last breath to my care and love. Jr was an evil chance that directed that ac- 
cursed weapon; nothing, nothing on earth but an evil chance,—a chance that 
‘might have happened to you or I, sir. Had poor Jack ever stirred or spoke 
lagain, he would have been the first to declare that his brother was innocent.” 
| * And how happen you to know, Master Downing, that he neither stirred nor 
jspoke again!” demanded the stranger. ‘ How comes it that you, who gave 
jevidence this morning befoze the coroner, that your son Luke was in London, in 
attendance at a public hospital, when the fatal event took place, should be per- 
fectly apprized of every circumstance attending it?” 

Poor Downing remained despairingly silent. He saw that he and his lay 


‘icompletely at the mercy of the tempter. 


« Perhaps,” resumed the man, whose eye was beginning to exercise over him 
that fatal charm of the basilisk, ‘ perhaps, since the fratricide has contrived to 
acquaint you with so much that happened on the Hams on Thursday morning, 
(so much that the magistrates of this county are eager to discover, and that 
will shortly become an object of inquiry to the criminal justice of the kingdom.) 
perhaps he also confided to you how, when the dreadful deed was done,—done 
so effectually that the whole spot was scon flooded with the blood of the vic- 
‘tim, he was forced to kneel down beside the stream, and wash the stains from 
‘his hands, gazing wildly to the right and left as he plunged them into the water, 
lest stragglers from the village or from F. should be astir? How was he to sus- 
pect that any one lay in ambush, watching him from the skirts of the wood, 
who saw all,—nay, who saw him conceal among the bushes, where they still lie, 
Master Downing, and where they may at any moment be pointed out to the 
orn of justice, his jacket and handkerchief saturated with blood ?” 

«Mercy, mercy!” cried poor Downing, struggling in vain against the con- 

tending emotions which all these horrible details called into existence. « Mercy 
for my boy '—Mercy for me !—If you were indeed a witness of all this, you 
iknow that Luke was innocent,—innocent of malice aforethought.” 
** Who will believe it?” interrupted the stranger. ‘His brother came to 
Hartington at his request, by his especial appointment, (as I have since minutely 
ascertained,) on pretence that, for surgical advice, he was about to visit London 
and leave you alone. How was it then, that, at the very time he had given his 
ivictim to understand he should have already started, he meets the poor fellow 
iby the way? . What jury, what judge, but would see premeditation in the mere 
fact of his presence at the Hams ?” 

A moan of horror issued from the lips of Downing, whose fare was bowed 
‘down almost to his knees. 
| «The body of the murdered man is yet unburied,” pursued the stranger, 
«the proceedings of the inquest might still be resumed.” 
| +*No, no,no! a verdict is a verdict !” interrupted Downing. “ The coffin is 
closed.—the coffin is screwed down.—Do not let them disturb the quiet of the 
dead !” 

« That quiet, my good friend, is beyond your means of disturbance, or mine. 
|But the quiet of the living will most lhkely be disturbed. Justice must be done. 
‘A man with his hands imbrued in the blood of a fellow-creature,—of a brother, 
'—of an only brother,—must not be suffered to go at large.” 
| «If all who go at large were innocent as him !” said the partial father, pluck- 
\ing up some spirit in vindication of his beloved boy 
| «The world, you think, would be the better! Perhaps so. I have no wish 
‘ito take up the defence of mankind. All I feel it necessary to do on this la- 


in did Downing half start from his place. But it was not the cue of his mentable occasion, for the sake of the public weal, and in order to ward off 


visiter to notice his distress. 


‘Isnspicion from innocent persons. is thet toy to-morrow with Colonel 


“So long, however, did I prolong my morning's walk in order to avoid an un- Garret, previous to the funeral. | ——- 
timely visit to Hurtington,” added the tormenting stranger, “that ] became, ‘No! you will not have the heart to do it!” cried the clerk, forestalling his 
overpowered with fatigue. Beside the stream, the turf was too wet with morn-, declaration : ‘ you could not,—you must not!” 
ing dew to afford me a place of rest. Not a stone, not a bank, nearer than|| “I both can and will, Master Downing, of that be assured, unless——” 
the slopes of Warling-wood ; having entered which by an entangled footpath,'| «Unless I prove dishonest to my trust and give you up the registers !—Ay, 
I made for a jutting stump half hidden by sprouting underwood, to serve me as'to that I knew we were coming. Say it out, sir! I foresaw your purpose! I 
a seat.” \joresaw the web you were weaving for my soul ; me, a poor father, whose first- 
«1 do not see, sir, in what way all this concerns me !" g:asped old Downing, |born is lying cold under his roof ; and whose last living child is skulking out of 
his face of a deadly whiteness. ight of the officers of justice !—Persecute and trample upon me as you choose, 
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sir. There is no one to take my part. ‘There is no one to support me. There! 


= 


\Jo that would give me ease in my mind,—that you came and bad him good-bye, 


is no one to say, ‘ Resist him, John Downing, resist the devil, and he will flee! \as well as your poor father. For you'll see neither of us again.” 


from thee. Who will believe his evidence? Sell not thy soul to purchase the 


‘I would have asked it of you, only I thought you’d maybe consider that J, 


life of the boy!" There is no one, sir, to say this ; no one to interfere between| who brought him to his untimely end, had lost a brother's rights !!’ answered 
us the drooping young man. And straightway he followed his father into the little 


“ You consent ‘hen to my proposal !” 
“« What proposal! I have heard no proposal '”’ 


room, and kneeling down beside the bed on which was the open coffin with the 
lid laid over it transversely, breathed aloud a prayer for the eternal peace of him 


«Cannot your own mind suggest it! Does not vour parental atlection whis-| who lay within. 


per to you that you must oblige me this night, in order that to morrow at the 
funeral I may refrain from pointing out by whose hand this bloody deed was 
done 

“* To-night !—you don’t suppose the registers are kept in this house !” 

“« No, for I know them to be kept in the vestry, of which you hold the key. 
One of two things, therefore. Fetch hither the volume in question ; or supply 


While he yet prayed, the poor father stood beside him, resting with one hand 

on his shoulder and with the other concealing his streaming eves. But, on 

arising from his knees, Luke took that withered hand within his own, and placed 
them both together upon the shrouded breast of the dead. 

| As I stand here, father,” said he, “in presence of my Maker and of this 

‘corpse, I am guiltless of any wrong, by word, or thought, or deed, against my 


me with the keys of the church and a dark lantern, that | may myself make the ‘yoor brother, on whoin God have mercy! I say this again, as I said it to you 


best of my way thither.” 

“ You ?—you would venture into the church; you, a stranger, in the dead of 
the night, and for a bad purpose !”’ 

«“ Who told you my purpose was bad! Your own evil thoughts! I would 
venture there, as you call it, at any hour, in order to examine the registers which 
contain an entry that involves the prosperity of my family.” 

«‘ Then bide till to-morrow, sir, bide till to-morrow |!" pleaded Downing. “ {t's 
a hard thing on a father to be troubled about other folk’s matters, at such a 
time as this !” 

«Twill be a harder thing for your sov, my man, if you shirk my business !” 
retorted the enemy. ‘To-morrow, Master Downing, will be too late for me. 


before on that dreadful morning, when I rushed in and told you of the accident ; 
| because many hold that at the touch of a murderer. the body of the victim 
bleeds afresh.—And I have no fear.—To my poor brother I appeal.—If any re- 
turn from the land whither he is gone before, it is not to bear false witness !” 
Stooping towards the coffin, he lifted the face-cloth, and imprinted a last kiss 
‘upon the clammy forehead ; then turning, with the marrow still thrilling in his 
bones, he threw himself on his knees before his father, to ask his blessing. Not 
in words was it bestowed ; but in that innermost fervour of heart which no hu- 
man eye can reach, nor ear can hear. God alone heard and accepted the prayer 
of the heartbroken John Downing for the preservation of his ill-fated child.— 
(To be Continued ) 


To-morrow, the dead will be in the dust. ‘To-morrow, perhaps, the guilty will) | - 
be out of reach. Whereas, now that Luke is stil] skuiking in the neighbour | 
hood——” Downirg started from his chair--* and still, to the best of my be |! THE BRITISH THEATRE. 


lief, hidden in the hollows of Warling-wood, and probably about to visit you in 
the darkness, to receive food and advice " 
« Oh, sir.” cried Downing, “if you are a man, have pity on us!" 


( Concluded.) 


‘| Myr. Macready has done so much, both by his personal performances, and his 


efforts in the management of theatres, to uphold the legitimate drama, in an age 


“« As you have pity on me, eh! though the stakes betwixt us are so unequal | when jt was well nigh everwhelmed by the amphitheatre and melodrama, that 


Just now, I heard a foot creaking on the gravel. Avother voice will perhaps be 
soon added to our council. And as the night is getting on,” continued the 
stranger, looking at his watch, « for it 1s nearly two o’clock, and at four we have 
daylight.” 

At this suggestion, old Downing, having put off his shoes, made a movement 
towards the inner room. 


his name can never be mentioned but with the highest respect in any disquisi- 
tion on the British stage. Ii tragedy is not banished from our theatres, and 
supplanted by Timour the Tartar, the Cricket on the Hearth, and Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures, it is mainly owing to his continual and most meritorious ef- 
forts. -As an actor his performances entitle him toa very high place in the scale 
_of histrionic excellence. He is uniformly chaste, reflecting and gentlemanlike; 


“ Are you going to consult the murdered man ! or is the miscreaut hidden in his conceptions are the result of long thought, deep study of his author, and no 


the chamber with the corpse?” demanded the stranger, instantly preparing to 
follow him, in the suspicion, perhaps, that he kept fire-arms within. 

“Not a step—no! not a step further!” cried the persecuted father, facing 
round as he reached the threshold of the lean-to, his brows and lips compressed 
with unspeakable anguish. «‘ My dead son lies within. No one enters there 
but me,—me, sir, who approach the corpse with the respect we owe to thein 
that is in judgment before God.” 

And the somewhat startled guest, who stood opposite the open door, ascer- 
tained, beyond a doubt, by the watchlight, that the small, dismantled root con-| 
tained, indeed, no place of concealment. The bed, upon which was placed the 
plain deal coffin of poor Jack, had no hangings ; and it was from a nail on the) 
wall, from which hung also the huge watch of the poor clerk, that he took down) 
the two well-remembered keys. It was their customary place when Downing’ 
was within doors. 

“Take them,” said the old man, emerging with the same deferential step as! 
before from the chamber of death, and stooping to reach from under the settle 
the dark lantern he was in the habit of using in winter time to visit the clurch | 
“Take them! For whatever purpose, remember my words, that it will never) 


prosper !—The honesty of a gray headed man has been crushed with him to}: 


ve you possession of these keys. And some day or other, when you remem-) 
Gas at what a time you came to seek ‘em, end how cruelly you a | 
“ Enough said, old gentieman,” cried the stranger. clutching at them the 
moment that, with a match box taken from his own pocket. he had lighted the. 
lantern. ‘ You've wasted enough talk on the business already, to wear out the. 
tience of a quieter soul than mine. Had | known the keys were so close at 
and, and so easy to come by, maybe | might have taken a shorter cut to their’ 
possession.” 
Another second, and he had disappeared from the house. But even after he! 
was gone, the clerk paused not to retlect on the probability that he might have’ 
disappeared for ever, in which case the deepest disgrace awaited the manifest <- 
tion of his breach of fidelity. His mind was on other thoughts intent. While) 
the stranger vanished through the garden wicket, he stood upon his own door-| 
sill, peering out into the night, as though his eves would burst from their 
sockets. 
And not in vain. A rustling of the bushes in the corner of the garden nearest, 
the Hams, announced that some living thing was concealed there 
«+ Luke !"” whispered he, scarcely daring to trust his voice, after the first bit- 
ter disappointment he had undergone. “ Luke !” 
By way of answer, a cold, tremulous hand was placed in his own. — | 
«| have been waiting this hour. 1 saw a person enter the cottage with you,” 
answered the enfeebled voice of his unhappy son. “I watched his departure.| 
‘as it an officer of justice 
«No matter-—it was an enemy—a cruel enemy! He will soon return, my 
child. He must not find you here, Luke. It was one who knows all, and who) 
would think no more of giving you up to judginent i a 
« Better if he did.” interrupted the despairing young man. * There is no 
more peace for me, father, in this world ; and the Almighty, who knows my in- 
nocence, would take me to himself !—Better, perhaps, for us both, if this mi 


denounced me——” 

“You can’t be thinking of your poor father, when you say that,” cnet 
Downing, grasping his cold hand + Think of what it would be to me, Luke, 
to see your young head at the gallows! But I should not live to see it' You 
must be off this night, Luke. You mustn’t tempt this evil-thoughted man ; 
you must quit the country ; you must quit the country sooner than run further’ 
risks. Here’s all the money, Luke, I have in the house; and ten guineas more, 
which I got advanced by the Savings Bank, without the weekly notice for draw-' 
ing out—on pretence of—of—to-morrow’s expenses, Luke. 
me know you're in safety over the water, I'l find means to send more. And 


hen you can let), 


small amount of historical and antiquarian research. It the latter respect he 
auch resembles Kemble. He has his learning. reflection, and elevated con- 
ceptious of what his profession should be. ‘These are great excellencies ; and 
his execution in many respects keeps pace with his ideas We say in many 
respects, for it would betray partiality to say that in every particular his powers 
ire equal to his ideas, or that he is to be placed on a level with Kemble or Kea 


| in the force of uctual performance. This does not so much seem to be o 


to the want of physical powers, for they are very considerable, but rather to the 
absence of vehemence and energy of conception. He is learned rather than 
original ; correct than impassioned ; free from fault rather than overflowing 
with efiect. There is little to criticise in his acting, but sometimes not so 
much as could be desired to admire ; and Victor Hugo, at Paris, characterized 
the two with equal justice and felicity when he said after seeing them act to- 
gether, « M. Macready 1s le talent; mais, Mademoiselle Faucit le genie.” 

The best characters to give an idea of Mr. Macready’s powers are, King Lear 
snd Cardinal Richelieu. ‘The first is an admirable conception, and }s by far the 
nest perfect piece of acting, by a male performer now on the stage. We doubt 
if Garrick’s were equally true to Shakspeare’s idea ; we know that Kemble’s 
\was less effective. He has brought out this celebrated and most difficult 
to a degree of perfection never before witnessed in the English Theatre. Nor 
lis his Cardinal Richelieu less admirable. ‘The profound dissimulation, firm de- 
termmation, grasping mtellect, and vast capacity of that wonderful statesman, 
peculiarly suit Mr. Macready’s powers, and are portrayed by him with admira- 
ble eect. His antiquarian and historical lore has here come powerfully to the 

uid of his professional abilities ; and he has apparently taken advantage of his 
residence ut Paris to gather many interesting and graphic details in his manner, 
jdress, and habits as well of body as mind. Altogether, it is one of the most per- 
fect personations now to be seen on the stage. He is classical, chaste, and cor- 
\rect in Virginius—esteemed by many his best part. But to those who recollect 
Kemble, the Roman countenance, erect air, and restrained dignity which that 
great actor exhibited in Bratus, Cato, and Coriolanus, appear sadly wanting. 
Nature has not given Macready the externals of a heroe, and nothing on the stage 
can make up for that deficiency 

It would be unjust to conclude an enumeration of the distinguished British 

vctors of the last half century, without mentioning the name of Young. With- 
‘out possessing the commanding figure of Kemble, or the impassioned energy of 
|Kean, he was distinguished by merits of a very high order. He was uniformly 
chaste and correct ; at times powerful and energetic. None could assume dig- 
nity with more effect. He was particularly excellent in Othello and Macbeth ; 

and equally successful in Shylock and lago. His acting could hardly be said te 
‘be the result of poetic temperament or original genius ; it was formed on the 
jsuggestion of long thought, anxious reflection, and correct judgment. He was 
too fastidious to be original ; too fearful of giving offence, to win impassioned 
jadmiration. He embodied his author's ideas in his acting, and threw himself 
with great effect into his mind ; but he scarce ever superadded to it original cone 
‘ceptions of his own. Judgment and discretion were his leading qualities, and 
they are of vast importance on the stage. He never offended either the most 
fastidious eye, or shocked the most refined taste. If he seldom succeeded in 
drawing down from the audience the thunders of ng arr which followed the 
‘vehement and fearless bursts of Kemble or Siddons, he never hurt the most del- 


| icate feelings, and often melted the most obdurate heart. His acting, in this 


irespect, was a correct reflection of his character, which was honorable and re- 
spectable in the highest degree, and redeemed a profession often disfigured 
'by the levities and frailties, which are too closely allied to genius, by the exhi- 
‘bition of qualities which would have done honor to any walk in life. 

_ Beyond all question, the first actress now on the stage, Miss Helen Faucit, 
is, in the delineation of deep tragedy, equal to the most renowned of her predée 


now good-bye ; I must not keep you: and if you was to stay ages and ages—essors ; and in the combination of its pathos with the grace of refined manner, 


how ever could I get out what’s working in my heart !” 


‘superior to them all. It is hard to say whether she excels most in the repre- 


The haggard being who threw himseif oe on the shoulder of the poor sentations of the vehement or attractive passions ; in the fascinations of love 


old clerk could find no answer to these torrents o 


tenderness. But when they, 


and the sportive elegance of high bred life, or in the terrible scenes of sorrow 


Her leading characteristic—the quality which essentially distinguishes her from 


had wept together, both were comforted. He agony which have been conceived by the great masters of the tragic art. 
” 


«One thing, Luke,” sobbed the heartbroken old man, “ one thing you could) 
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Mrs. Siddons or Miss O'Neil, is the ay Da which invariably distinguishes al) |from its higher objects, and converted into the mere handmaid of singing and 


her movements. Of her, if ever of any human being, it may be said— idancing. She is bending her great powers to restore it to its more elevated 
destiny—to render it the means of moral elevation, the instrument of general 


“ Each step is beauty—every motion, grace.” good. And if anyone can effect that noble object, itis herself. 

Her attitudes might furnish the most perfect models to the sculptor; andthe ‘To a performer, viewing her art in this lofty spirit, it may easily be conceived 
exquisite proportions of her figure, which is faultless, charms the eye not less, what a fortunate circumstance the restoration of the noble drama of Antigone 
than the deep intunations and flexible richness of voice penetrate the heart by Sophocles was. Nothing can be more imposing than that restoration as it 
Withcut entire regularity of feature, her countenance possesses the highest |was lately brought forward at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. The scene, the dresses, 
species of beauty, that of expression. A profusion of jet black locks, curling the arms, the singing, all carry us back to the immortal days of Grecian genius. 
over a beauteous bust, add the contrast of dark shade and light to the changes |On beholding the white beards and flowing robes of the old men who composed 


of her highly expressive and Spowerful countenance. Its different phases are so 
various, and yet so riveting, that it is often scarcely possible to believe that they, 
belong to the same individual, or that so much fascination could have proceed- 
ed from one set of features. 

What is most worthy of admiration in this highly gifted actress is the versa- 
tility of power which she exhibits. In this respect she is superior to either Mrs. 
Siddons or Miss O'Neil. She is not always majestic, like the former, nor pa-) 
thetic only, like the latter. She shares more in the variety of Shakspeare’s con- 
Pi ie the pliability of Garrick’s powers. It is diificult to say whether she 
delineates with greater felicity the tragic passions of real sorrow, or the light- 
er graces of winning fascination. Original in every part, she is vet peculiar in 
all ; and so opposite are the characters she exhibits, that it is difficult to con- 


| 


ceive that it is the same actress you see at different times 0» the boards. The’ 


which give the best idea of her great and varied powers are, Juliet, Rosa- 
ind, Desdemona, Belvidera, Pauline, Mrs. Haller. Jane Shore, Beatrice, Lady 
Constance, Antigone, Julia, Isabella in the Fatal Marriage, and we anticipate 
Iphigenia in Aulis. Isabella is peculiarly suited to her powers, for it presents 
an innocent mind overwhelmed by the commission of an unintended crime. 
In the mixture of purity with remorse, of noble feeling with despair, of love with 
horror, she is supremely great. 

Nothing can exceed the vehemence of her bursts of impassioned emotion in 
some of those pieces ; witness the terrible scene where she anticipates waken-, 
ing from her trance amid her aneestors’ bones, in Juliet ; the harrowing death, 
creeping on the ground, in the agonies of famine, in Jane Shore ; the furious 
burst of indignation on recounting the infamous attempt of the old villain on her 
honor, in Belvidera ; the dreadful mad scene in the close of the same drama ; 
the double sacrifice in the arms of Romeo, in Shakspeare’s immortal tragedy ; 
or the sinking on her knees in prostrate despair in the last scene where she ap 
pears in Antigone. But these bursts, however powerful and vehement soever, 
are less frequent than they were in the representation of similar characters by 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neil. Miss Faucit’s tendency is towards the tender 
and winning. Female fascination, perhaps not unmixed with coqueiry, is her 
natural bent. She has more of the woman in her than any of her great prede-, 
cessors. It is Rosalind, charming all the world by the playful, yet maidenly 
archness of her demeanor, rather than Belvidera, ever mourning, yet ever per- 
suasive, which appears to suit best with the disposition of her mind. 

But this does not diminish—on the contrary it adds to—her power of deline 
ating the graver and sadder passions ; the frequent bursts of tragic emotion! 
which she displays are only rendered the more powerful on that account. She 
throws off the tragedy queen more readily than Mrs Siddons ; emerges from 
tears like the sun from the clouds, with more ease than Miss O'Neil. ‘The great- 
er is the effect of her terrible pathetic powers, when she does put them forth ; 
for they approach more closely to the varying changes—the mingled joy and 
sorrow of real life. Her object appears to be ~ 


“ y winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.” 


In majesty of figure she is not equal to Mrs. Siddons—in regularity of features, 
to Miss O’Neil ; but in the combination of beauty with genius, of originality with 
taste, of energy with grace, of sportive playfulness with impassioned feeling, she 
is altogether without a rival now on the stage, and on a level with the greatest 

rformers that ever adorned the British theatre. Above all, she is perfectly! 

feminine alike in her conception and her movements. ‘The most vehement emo-| 
tion, the lightest playfulness, never make her forget the respect due to her sex. 
Grace and delicacy seem to be inherent in her very nature—they have been 
imprinted as indelibly on her mind as on her figure. Nor are the sterner and 
ver feelings wanting. Her acting combines, in a remarkable degree, mascu-_ 
fine strength and understanding in the conception of character, with feminine 
ace and delicacy in their execution ; and her countenance lightens up alternate- 
y, in the animated scenes, with the fascination of love, the glance of indigna- 
tion, and the vehemence of despair. 

Miss Faucit’s characters clearly have been the result of deep and solitary 
meditation. There is no imitation about her. She is neither cast in the Kem-: 
ble mould, nor has she been formed in the Macready school. Like all persons 
of powerful and original genius, she takes counsel from her own thoughts alone, 

educes from their profound aud varied conceptions, the phantasmagoria of 
beauty which she presents to her audience. Her mind is poetry itself ; her form 
the realization of its finest visiou. She throws herself into the soul of the com- 

r of the characters which she personates ; and, casting his thoughts again 
in the world of her own imagination, brings forth a creation more charming 
than any single genius, how great soever, could be capable of producing. The 
study ofa single character, we should couceive, would, with her, be the work of 
nearly as much time and thought as their original conception by the dramatic 

t. Nevertheless, her conceptions are mainly founded, as all perfect works 
of art must be, on the observation of nature. The ideal is, with her, founded 
onits only sure basis—the real. She has evidently drawn and modelled from 
the life. [t is this which gives her representations their unequalled charm, and 
brings them home at once to the hearts of the audience. ‘The enraptured bursts 
of applause which so frequently reward her greater efforts, demonstrate this. 
But her’s is no slavish imitation of nature. It is nature seen through the eyes 
of genius, which she presents, like the charming paintings of Claude Lorraine, 
which, true to reality in every. even tlie minutest particulars, yet exhibit, on 
the whole, a combination more perfect than any scene, how exquisite soever in 
the actual world, could produce. 


This great actress evidently aims atclevating her noble art to its loftiest,, 


most chastened, most purifying object. Endowed by nature with all the graces 
of female loveliness, she is yet content sometimes to forego their exhibition in 
their lighter and more winning form, to personate the more serious and elevated 


characters, in which courage rises superior to danger, and — gains the victory | 
e 


over weakness. She feels of what the histrionic art is capable—what a mighty 
engine, for good or for evil, its powers of attraction qualify it to become. She 
has taken her part accordingly, and taken it in right spirit. Her lot has been 


cast iv an age of transition, perhaps corruption, in which, under the med wide| OF in the Pantheon of English as well as continen 
as 


a people insatiate for something new, the drama has been well nigh turned 


ithe chorus, one might have supposed the gallery of the Louvre had been warm- 
jed into life: when Creon is seated on the simple stone throne, the majestic head 
of Jupiter Tonans, at whose nod Olympus trembled, recurred to the imaginae 
‘tion: when the armed young men come in with their brilliant helmets, burnish- 
‘ed shields, and weighty spears, the heroes of the Iliad appeared to have started 
lagain into the world. Miss Fauecit's graceful attitudes and exquisite figure real- 
ized the image of perfection which flitted before the fancy of the Grecian sculp- 
‘tors, and when she stood in silent despair, with her arms above her head, it re- 
quired no sketch of imagination to suppose that the Pythian priestess was be- 
‘fore us, combining the inspiration of Apollo with the faultless beauty of phy- 
‘sical form. 

| Miss Faucit’s personation of Antigone is the most perfect restoration of the 
genius of antiquity which has taken place in our own, perhaps in modern times. 
‘While in the conception of the character, she seems to have been imbued with 
ithe very soul of the Athenian drama, in her attitudes and gestures. She has 
been inspired by the exquisite taste of the Greek statuary ; or rather her na- 
itive grace has again presented to the world the breathing model from which their 
immortal conceptions were taken. The dress, the air, the walk, the ornaments, 
‘been inspired by the exquisite taste of the Greek statuary ; or rather her na- 


||tive grace has again presented to the world the breathing model from which their 


‘immortal conceptions were taken. The dress, the air, the walk, the ornaments, 
all are faultless : they have evidently been formed on the only true basis—a 
minute study of the remains of antiquity which have come down to our times. 
|Her conception of the character perfectly conveys the idea of Sophocles. It is 
not the heroine braving death from the physical contempt of danger which she 
‘exhibits like Zenobia or Joan of Arc,—it 1s a gentle but affectionate sister dis- 
‘charging a sacred domestic duty under a full sense of its danger, but a resolute 
|determination to incur it. It is the resignation of the Christian martyr rather 
than the spirit of the heathen Amazon which she depicts. Nothing can be more 
jtouching than the representation she gives of the heart-rending horror which 
overpowers Antigone, when deserted in the extremity of her distress by all the 
world, she hears the dreadful fate which awaits her of being entombed alive in 
the rock. In many of her most beautiful attitudes, particularly when, in utter 
despair, she throws herself on her knees, with her head almost sunk to the 
ground, and her dark hair covering her prostrate countenance, we behold the 
realization of one of the most admired statues of antiquity. And if many such 
models were often presented to them, our artists would be lifeless indeed if they 
did not rival their great predecessors. 

But although the genius of this accomplished actress has thus, after the lapse 
‘of two thousand three hundred years, responded to that of Sophocles ; yet that 
is not the native bent of her mind, nor, perhaps, the line in which she is destin- 
ed to attain the highest eminence. She ts a child of the soil ; she is essential- 
ly national in her ideas. Her mind was born at Stratford-on-Avon ; it was bred 
in the Forest of Arden ; it emerged to the world beside the tomb of all the 


' Capulets. Heart and soul she is Shakspearian. Heer first ambition appears to 
have been to personate only the tragic heroines of that great dramatist, and she 
| made her earliest appearances in them accordingly on the London stage. Sub- 


sequently, however, her ardent admiration for her favourite bard appears to have 
led her to attempt the personation of Shakspeare’s lighter and more playful 
‘characters ; and im them she is unrivalled. The power thus acquired of com- 
‘bining the graces of elegant, or rather bewitching comedy, with the passions 
of tragedy. is what now constitutes her great and peculiar excellence. It is 
what makes her Juliet or Pauline so attractive. They exhibit, alternately, the 
charm of fascinating character, and the pathos of tragic event. She thus adds 
another to the numerous instances which biography affords of the truth, that 
Nature brings the highest genius only by degrees to maturity ; that all the events 
and changes of life concur in its development ; and that often what are at the 
time deemed its hardships and ditliculties, are the means by which, under an 
unseen Hand, its powers are invigorated, its aim elevated ; and it is prepared 
‘for its final and most exalted destiny. 

_ If Miss Helen Faucit need fear no competitor on the English, she has acon- 
test worthy of herself to maintain on the French stage. The talents of Made- 
moiselle Rachel are so great, and yet so peculiar, that they seem to stand forth 
in the brightest relief beside the attractive graces of her fascinating rival. They 
are as Opposite as ** ebon and ivory.”’ ‘Thorwaldson’s beautiful cameos of Day 
‘and Night might pass for emblems of their mental characters. Muss Faucit can 
be at times as deep as midnight ; but the sun rises so soon that it does not form 
her prevailing character. ‘The dark and the terrible constitute Mademoiselle 
‘Rachel’s general turn of mind. ‘Their step, air, and walk on the stage are as 
dissunilar as their countenances, powers, and turn of mind. Mademoiselle Ra- 
ichel has none of the versatility of Miss Faucit. She could not alternately cap- 
tivate in Rosalind, melt in Belvidera, and thrill with horrror in the last scenes 
of Juliet. She is more stately and mournful. Her mind, castin a sterner mould, 
fraught with more vehement feelings, is susceptible chiefly of the stronger pas- 
sions. In them sheis supremely great. ‘Though endowed by nature with the 
power of attracting admiration, she is not powerful in the delineation of the ten- 
der affections. But in the vehement and impassioned the peculiar character of 
jher mind is apparent. She feels she is qualified to awaken love ; and satisfied 
of that, she has little patience for its lighter moods. She disdains its levities, 
its inconstancy, its caprice. She passes at once over its earlier stages. She 
lseizes it, not when it treads on flowers, but when it is falling into the abyss. If 
\it be true, as Byron says, that love is— 


“ A chase of idle hopes and fears. 


Beoui in folly, clesed in tears,” 


ishe lias no patience for the fuily-—sie m.uices straight to the tears. No one ever 
excelled, few have equalled her in the representation of the dreadful agony of 
‘the mind, when one overpowering passion has concentrated all its energies, and 
the last beams of hope have sunk in the hopelessness of despair. The inimitable. 
power with which she delineated that state of mind, in the character of Phedre 
and Hermione, at St. James’s Theatre, last summer, can never be forgotten b 

those who witnessed them, and have secured for this at actress a yoni 

tal Fame. 
Of all the racking and distracting passions of the mind in woman, jealousy 
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is the one which Mademoiselle Rachel represents with the greatest power. In| /reason to regret a self-absorption in the subject which made the speaker forget 
ite delineation she is decidedly superior to either Mrs. Siddons. Miss O'Neil, or |how little popular it was ; but still they were compelled to listen. An earne+: 
Miss Faucit. We hope it is not the case—we are sure one so gifted has less 'sincerity, a palpable conviction of the irrefragable truth of his principles asl 


reason than most of her sex to fear rivalry-—but we should almost be tempted 
to believe, from the inimitable power and fearful truthfulness of her delineation 
of that dreadful passion, in the Sultana, in the noble tragedy of Bajazet that 
she was drawing from the life—that she expressed what she had herself felt 

‘The fiery torrent seems to have penetrated every" vein and fibre of her frame., 
All her limbs quiver ; every muscle trembles, as if the burning iron had con 
vulsed the body, and was entering into the soul. Genius, and that of the very 
highest kind, was here at once apparent. Its effects was manifest in the thun. 
ders of applause which it at once drew forth, even from the courtly dames and 
reserved daughters of England’s nobility. You could not say that she was in- 
spired by the poet ; she rather seemed to have inspired hin. On the grand 
conceptions and stately Alexandrines of the immortal dramatist, she had super- 
added a world of her own creation, so vehement, so entrancing, yet so true to 
nature, that the audience were hurried along, as by an impetuous torrent, and 
forgot the verses and even the play, in the intense interests excited by the per- 
former. 

Mademoiselle Rachel has not received any remarkable physical advantages 
from nature. Her figure, though finely formed, is neither tall nor commanding : 
her hair and complexion are dark, but not peculiarly fine ; her countenance, 
though in the highest degree expressive, can hardly be said to be beautifui. 
But never in a human being was the triumph of mind over matter more signally 
evinced She is tragedy personified ; as fitly nearly as Mrs. Siddons, she might 
sit with the dagger and the bowl by her side. Her dark eyebrows and sable 
locks, the sad and melancholy expression of her visage, the stern and relent- 
less glance of her eyes—all bespeak the concentration of the mournful feelings 
—of the vehement and ravaging passions. She acts from the intensity of her 
emotions. She is a great performer, because, in similar circumstances in real 
life, she would have beena dauntless heroine. ‘The glance of indignation, the 
thrill of horror, the wail of despair, the pangs of jealousy, the delight of re- 
venge, are represented by her with such inimitable truth. that they seem not te 
be assumed. but to emanate from a being fraught with these passions. They 
flow from her as from their natural fountain; they gush forth like pent-up 
waters on the bursting forth of a lake in the mountains. 

Phedre is perhaps the most touching of Mademoiselle Rachel's representa- 
tions. The wonderful delicacy with which Racine has softened whatever 
might be repugnant to modern feelings in that pathetic drama; the dreadful 
agony of love contending with modesty, passion with duty ; the despair conse- 
quent on the rejection of an absorbing passion, by the man to whom existence 
had been devoted ; were given by her with the utmost possible effect. In 
Hermione, there is more room for variety of performance. ‘The tragic emo- 
tions are only called forth in their full violence, in the two last acts; but 
they were given with the whole and terrible powers of the actress. In 


propositions ; but, above all, a mild, yet a manly humility in the manner of of. 
‘ering the fruits of his abstract thought and unswerving belief,—these rare quali- 
ues, exhibited by one who was observed to hold himself aloof from attempts to 
force, by other means than fair argument, his conclusions on his fellow-men 

|—who was believed to be enamoured of truth for its own sake, and to shrink. 
|with horror from disfiguring its moral beauty thathe might gain victory by more 
‘sudden, but more corrupt means,—rendered the object of a vague admiration 

\which was as sincere in those who entertained it as it often was, even by these. 
‘selves, inexplicable. His want of striking physical powers rather accorded 
\with these characteristics than otherwise ; and instead of being an obstruction 

which they might have been under other circumstances, they served to render 
his oratory unique of itskind. There was a subdued tone, not in the thought 
jor argument, but in the delivery, which was at once rare and refreshing, in a 
|plaee where, unfortunately, every petty retailer of political nostrums delivers 
‘himself witha confident arrogance which would be intolerable even in a master 
jof legislative wisdom. His voice, mild, soft, low-toned, yet clear, harmonious, 
jand capable of emphasis,—his abstracted, absorbed, unaffected manner, and 
student like air,—all helped to give a moral weight and sanction to the utter. 
‘ances of his deeply reflective and religious spirit The mind is more often led 
captive by superficial or external influences, than the pride of reason likes to 
admit ; and even those who either could not understand this young champion 
‘of spiritual ascendancy, or who were armed to a predetermined opposition, felt 
themselves, in spite of their wishes and convictions, under « spell. which they 
‘could neither fathom nor shake off. Thus his influence grew, silently but steadi- 
ly, in the slow and sluggish apprehension of an uncongenial audience. He ex 

|hibited a good taste in abstinence from political or religious controversial topics 

}which might have been attributed to a refined art, but that it was palpably the 
jresult of the fine organisation of his mind, which shrunk, with an instinctive 
dread, from all that could stir the passions or stimulate the pride of those 
‘around him, who (and they were few in number) would have seized with avidi- 
ty on such opportunities for conflict. Not that he feared ever to assert the fun- 
\damental principles of his political creed in connexion with the subject of Church 
government ; on the contrary, he was remarkable for an uncompromising adhe- 
rence to his convictions. But he seemed to have a natural dislike for dogmat- 
ism ; he rather laid down his principles as necessities of his case, as though he 
would willingly have had them granted for argument sake, so that he might be 
‘spared what, to a well constituted mind, is a source of pain.—the enunciation 
of propositions which may be offensive or unpalatable. If he handled the dis- 
‘eased conscience skilfully, he probed its wounds gently and tenderly. He never 
took delight in provocation or exasperation, nor did he avail himself of that 
license of rough assertion or rebuke which sincere men will often assame in 
‘their reliance on the sacredness of their cause. Constantly enunciating, with 


Chimene. too, in Corneille’s noble tragedy of The Cid, she appears with |an uncompromising but reverential determination, propositions of an extreme 
equal force, and in a different character. If Phedre represents the passions \character, which were calculated, had they been put forward by a less amiable 
which distracted woman in antiquity, Chimone pourtrays her noblest attitude mind, to provoke oppositien, if not to excite theological hatred, even from mew- 
amid the chivalrous manners and elevated feelings of modern times. ‘The con- bers of the Established Church, much more from Dissenters, Mr. Gladstone 
test of love with duty, of tenderness with pride, of the passion for glory with passed through this critical phase of his public career without having exoited 
the impulse of the heart, which Corneille has there so admirably represented, jthose political and religious enmities which are real instincts of hatred even 
met with a responsive echo in her bosom, and penetrated the breasts of all who amidst the cautious courtesies of modern political warfare. It is probable that 
witnessed it. In - Les Horaces” she was was equally admirable. The con-|jeubjects so lofty in themselves, and yet so pregnant with dangerous consequences 
test between Roman patriotism and maidenly afiection—between the agonies |were never discussed in the House of Commons before with so theveusli and 
of love and the dictates of duty, which Livy so touchingly pourtrayed, and the! comprehensive an analysis, and so determined a spirit of inquiry, #s when ine 
poet has so admirably expanded, presented a worthy field for her dignified pow- |troduced by Mr. Gladstone : certainly they have seldom or never becn canvass 
aaa ,\sed with so little exasperation of feeling. ‘The cause of this singular eontra- 

We prefer her in the tragedies of Corneille to any other parts. She is not. diction to all received practice lay in the peculiar character of Mr. G ladstone's 
tender enough for Racine, discursive enough for Voltaire ; but the noble sen- mind, which communicated itself to his mode of treating his subject His aim 
timents and stately verses of Corneille, interspersed with his vehement occa-) being the assertion of truth and the compassing of great mora! ends. he studi. 
sional bursts of passion, are peculiarly adapted for her magnificent powers ||Ously or instinctively avoided all those topics by which discussion is degraded 
When we behold his pieces thus sustained, and recollect that it is the expiring |and perverted He elevated and (if the term may be allowed) spiritualised his 

nius of the French stage amidst the deluge of romantic barbarism, w hich |theme, stripping it of all grosser associations, such as party-spirit, wath he, 
is there embodied in so noble a form, we are impressed with the most melaycho- terest, or intellectual jealousies, and looking at it solely with reference to its ine 
ly feelings, and are tempted to exclaim, with the poet, on seeing the represen- trinsic value, or (in relation with legislation) to its capabilities ot being weed to 


tation of ancient greatness by Kemble— \the advancement of the moral welfare of mankind. Himselfelevated in mind 

ihe elevated his subject, and communicated the same feeling to even the inane 
unpromising audiences. What wonder, then, if the young member tor Newark 
with such original qualities, such a rare simplicity and refinement of character, 
‘and such unusual intellectual powers, shou!d, even though silent in party strife, 
jhave rapidly grown in weight and influence ? ' 
| ‘Thus distinguished as Mr. Gladstone was by a marked and distinctive chare 


acter from those around him, he soon began to develope qualities and powers 
jof so totally an opposite order, that it was difficult to suppose that the wwe 
could be united in the same individual. But he now proved that there was 
jin his mind a rare union of the abstract and the practical ; that, while he was 
‘equal to coping with the most important and difficult questions, the most euine 
prehensive theories, that can oceupy the human mind, he was, at the saine time 
capable, to an extent rarely met with even in inferior capacities, of eon. 
jducting the most common-place business of every-day life. and more espe 
[pecially those details of government which require so much informa ion on 
‘minute particulars, so much application, 80 much microscopic concentration of 
‘the mind,—so many, in short, of the qualities which we usually attribute to th. 
plodding, hard-working men of business Having been in parliament since 123" 
‘he was, in 1834, nominated a Lord of the Treasury, an office which wis siter. 
wards changed for that of Under-Secretary for the Colonies. It was in the 
discharge of the duties of this department(which, it should be observed. is 
usually confided to young statesmen of promise) that he first displaved the 
ability and peculiar fitness for the public service which have since raleed hun to 
ja high eminence among contemporary politicians. In fact, Mr. Gladstone had 
then discovered that he possessed two characters,—the one for the closet, the 
other for the desk. While in the retirement of his study, or while bearin with 
him its intellectual atmosphere into public discussion, he was in mind ond feel. 
Ing quite a different person from the mtelligent, active, courteous, pains takin 
official, who had mastered, partly by intense study, and partly from the recoi- 
lections of early family associations, all the details of colonial affairs, until those 
persons who, from time to time, were deputed from the colonies to confer with 
him, were astonished to find that he was enabled to take amore clear view and 
amore comprehensive grasp of their position than they could themselves com- 
mand. Thus, in this subordinate situation, he first proved his capacity, not 
merely for theorising on government, but also for practical statesmanship. He 
shewed that he could handle the spade as well as plan the conservatory. Later 
in life, when, eleven or twelve years afterwards he became the head of the de- 
partment, where, at the time just referred to, he was only an underling, he still 


«Thou, last of all the Romans, fare thee well!” 

A most erroneous estimate would be formed of Miss Helen Faucit and Made-, 
moiselle Rachel’s powers by the amount of present celebrity which they enjoy 
in ordinary society. You constantly hear in the world that the age of great 
performers is past ; that there are now no Garricks or Siddons’s in existence— 
that the degradation of the stage is owing to the want of genius in the per- 
formers. There never was a greater mistake. The fault is not in them, but, 
in ourselves. The testimony of one who is old enough to have beheld both, 
and saw Siddons and Kemble early in life, when excellence, especially in wo-| 
man, produces the strongest impression, may be relied on for the assertion, that 
the performances of these two actresses were never outdone in the olden time | 

yhy, then, are they not, as their great predecessers were, over-loaded by a 
nation’s gratitude? Because the nation has become unworthy of them ; be- 
cause the multitude who now fill the theatres cannot appreciate their excel- 
lence. Admiration of the is confined to the really educated and refined ; and) 
how many are they in society? Not one in fifty! Itis “ Free Trade in 
Theatres” which has ruined the stage. A class has come to form the majority 
in every theatre, which is incapable of appreciatng anything which is not 
addressed to the senses. In those days, a majority rulesevery thing. Thence 
the decline of the drama. In the days of Kemble and Siddons, ten minor’ 
theatres were not catering in London for the desires of an ignorant and sensual) 
multitude ; they had not to contend with the “ Crusaders,” or * Mrs. Cau 
die’s Curtain Lectures ;” the «« Pas des Deeses” did not attract crowds by 
the prodigal display of matchless female charms. In every country, and in 
every art, there is a period of purity in the national taste, and a period of cor-. 
ruption. We have fallen into the sere leaf. 

— 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 

MR. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

The character of Mr. Gladstone's oratory at the period, while yet he shrank 

{tr om contact with the more violent elements of political strife, was essentially, 
different from what it has since become. Comparatively unpractised at that time 

asa speaker, and not being gifted by nature with those peculiar physical attri- 

butes of the orator, which propitiate by their mere spontaneous exhibition, he, 

nevertheless arrested the attention and fixed upon himself the notice of the 

House, enchaining their regard by an unaccountable, but an irresistible charm. 


They might fail in responding to his lofty appeals ; they might, at times, feel, 
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further exhibited that combination of the greater with the lesser qualifications ‘but laborious duties imposed upon him. Promoted again from the position of a 
of the statesman, which has been, in all ages, the strong proof of greatness of] subordinate to that of a colleague with the leaders of his party, he was found 
mind in whatever pursuit. His administration as Colonial Secretary, fully bore||once more equal to the duties of his new station. But with increased official 
out the anticipations which had been entertained. Although circumstances importance there came another change in Mr. Gladstone's character. With a 
rendered it brief, it was marked by firmness and temper, and, as far as it went,| facility of adoption, which is characteristic of a superior mind, he at once as- 
was crowned with success, or inspired that confidence which leads to it. His)'sumed the higner responsibilities and more important duties which his new field 
resolutions were rapidly formed, and executed with precision. He seemed equal) of action required. He mounted rapidly, and with a commanding success, to 
to the greatest emergencies, and, at the time when he resigned his office. there, the position of a statesman. His speeches embraced topics more directly asso- 
certainly did not seem any reason to suppose that he would have to retrace hts) ciated with the general policy of the country than when he was explaining, with 
steps. His despatches, although, like his speeches and literary writings, they i lofty eloquence, his own cherished theories, or when, with a modest ability, 
were at times, too diffuse, from an anxiety to explain, which became an obstruc-||he confined himself to the necessary but irksome expositions required by his 
tion to clear comprehension, were very fine models of what such productions|/subordinate rank. He now also began to throw himself with more ardour into 
ought to be, uniting comprehensive views with minuteness of detail, and ready! the party conflicts of the time ; to recognise, however reluctantly, the influence 
analysis, and watchful observation of events. lof party spirit; to use his powers as an orator, not merely for the exposition of 
But the most remarkable portion of Mr. Gladstone's public life, up to the||truth, but also for the pleasure of victory. He now shewed powers as a deba- 
nt period, was that which he passed in office immediately on the return of ter which he had not before been supposed to possess. As in former periods of 
Sir Robert Peel to power in 1841, and while he remained connected with the |his brief public life, he had but to make the attempt in this new sphere of ac- 
Board of Trade,—first as Vice-President, and afterwards as President. Sir R.||tion in order to succeed. If his success was not so triumphant—if he did not so 
Peel, among his many qualifications for the mastership of the nation, has a fa-||powerfully excite the passions of the House as some of his contemporaries, he 
culty which will often be found in men who are born to command,—that of) amply made up for the deficiency by the superior skill, the cool precision of his 
choosing their agents with sagacity. He had not been unobservant of Mr.|/process of attack or defence, the logical force and accuracy of his reasioning, 
Gladstone’s parliamentary talents, or of the ability he had shewn in the year||the determined vigour with which his intellectual powers were brought to bear 
1834 as Colonial Under-Secretary. He had probably seen, with admiration, the) upon the subject, and, by their admirable training and subordination to the 
union of such opposite qualifications in one man. As soon as he was again in||purpose of his mind, made to secure the victory. 1t was observable, too, how 
wer, he seized the opportunity to avail himself of Mr. Gladstone’s services | the influence of his character added weight to his speeches, by inspiring confi- 
ut he did not content himself with merely making him the offer of such an| dence in his motives and his judgment. However much the House might feel 
appointment as his previous official station would justify : he went much fur-|/on their guard against the plausibilities of Sir Robert Peel, or the hypocrisies of 
ther, and constituted Mr. Gladstone his chief adviser and coadjutor in all the! |Sir James Graham, they seemed to place trust in Mr. Gladstone—to feel a con- 
difficult debates which arose out of his proposed modifications of our commer-| fidence that his moral integrity would not allow him to be carried far away from 
cial laws. He made him, in fact, his right-hand man, much to the astonishment ithe strict line of honourable argument for the sake of triumph and applause, to 
of those who had been accustomed to regard the new Vice-President of the||be won by the exhibition of imtellectual skill. And it is to Mr. Gladstone's 
Board of Trade as a sort of dreamy enthusiast, and who predicted that he) credit that this reliance, so rare in parliamentary affairs, was seldom or never 
would utterly fail to grapple with the laborious calculations and the multitudi-| misplaced. ‘There have been few speakers wno have held a high rank, or ob- 
nous varieties of information required in a discussion embracing so many hun-||tained great influence with their party, who have so little sacrificed their politi- 
dreds of minute subjects, with each of which there were some one or more|cal honour. The chief characteristic of his powers as a debater was the sin- 
members of parliament intimately acquainted. ‘That period, however, in our!|gularly comprehensive view which he was able to take, instantaneously and a 
modern political history was a series of surprises. Sir Robert Peel himself, parently without previous reflection, of the whole scope of the argument—of its 
furnished the greatest surprise of all. He developed powers of mind for which||/strong as well as of its weak points—which his position in the debate obliged 
those who had attributed to him mediocrity were utterly unprepared; and it|/him to answer. Scarcely had the preceding speaker closed his lips ere Mr. 
was remarkable, that although he selected for posts in his government young, or |Gladstone would rise, and, with the clear vision of a calm mind, reproduce in a 
comparatively unknown men, they all seemed animated by a spirit similar to} bold outline the whole body of his speech ; and having thus set the picture, as 
that which had metamorphosed their patron, and each achieved, in his several) 1t were, before the mind’s eye of his audience, he would proceed with admira- 
sphere, some unlooked-for success. Mr. Gladstone’s triumph was more signal! |ble analysis to criticise its faults and short-comings, holding up its defects with 
than anv. He astonished the House of Commons by his unwearied assiduity,) no inconsiderable power of quiet ridicule, while giving to its merits that amount 
the perseverance with which he pursued the business of his new office into its|\of praise which he conscientiously believed to be their due. And then, with 
minutest details, the readiness of his mind, the fertility of his resources, the|/equal calmness and philosophical steadiness of purpose, he would proceed to 
extraordinary information, so minute yet so accurate, which he had amassed in draw with a bold pencil the outline of the policy which he was disposed to re- 
connexion with that under-current of commerce which flows in warehouses and| commend, laying down the principles so clearly, and drawing the conclusions 
counting-bouses, but of which the cabinet and the library know scarcely the ex-| with such precision, as to leave a strong and definite impression on the mind of 
istence ; while in the discharge of the still more laborious duties of his — hearer of the rationality and coherency at least of the system, if not a con- 
in the reception of deputations, the negotiation with important interests, the! viction of its truth. There is nothing brilliant about Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical 
arbitration of conflicting claims, and the accommodation of multifarious details) displays. His triumphs as a debater are achieved by the aid—not of the pas- 
to a general and comprehensive plan, he sustained, with honour to hirnself, al ‘sions, as with Sir James Graham, or with Mr. Sheil ; not of prejudice and fal- 
competition of mind with those to whom such subjects were their daily es as with Sir Robert Peel ; not of imagination and high seductive colour- 
ness, if not their only thought : 2 competition in which, from the test being so||ing, as with Mr. Macaulay; but—of pure reason. He does not unhorse his 
much more severe and so much more readily brought home to him, success re-| opponent in the tournay. but check-mates him on the chess-board. His influ- 
flected still greater credit than casual victories in the House of Commons. Nor ence on the House is of a mild, elevating, humanising character. He never 
was it merely in the laborious handling of minute details that Mr. Gladstone lexasperates, at least, if he will not bend himself to the attempt to reconcile. 
roved himself fit to hold the important post to which he had been appointed.) He grows in strength with the progress of his cause, and that cause he always 
hroughout the discussions in question, and also in subsequent sessions, when! believes to be the canse of truth. 
he was at the head of the Board of Trade, he shewed himself familiar, to an|| Looked at critically, Mr. (iladstone’s speeches are open to some objections. 
unexpected extent, with the great = of commercial legislation, whether’ He does not understand, so well as one would have expected from a man of his 
those which were about to be abandoned, or those new ones which it is probable||general good taste, the value of abstinence He isso possessed with his sub- 
Sir Robert Peel had even then determined tv adopt ; and in his speeches on the} |ject, so anxious to thoroughly investigate it, to take the many-sided view, in or- 
Corn-question, as well as on those connected with the Tariff, he infused a high) der the more fairly to grasp the truth, that he forgets how much he sometimes 
philosophic tone which was not to be found in the more laboured dissertations|'trespasses on the attention of his hearers. Intrinsically, the subject may be 
of Sir Robert Peel or Sir James Graham. In fact, whether upon these ques-| well worth the time he bestows upon it ; and his occasional prolixity has this 
tions, or on others of more general policy, he already impressed the House and! excuse, that it is only a fault occasioned by too anxious a desire to take a philo- 
the public with that same idea of the elevation of his mind and the superiority ‘sophical view. But the audience he usually addresses are not so devoted as 
of his intellectual powers, which, it has already been stated, was one of the’ lhe is to the cause of truth, and they are apt to charge him with unnecessary 
characteristic consequences of his earlier orations on more abstract subjects. elaboration. In the language he uses he is open to similar objections. Al. 
When he was about to speak, for some unexplained reason or other, it was al- | though occasionally he can be terse, and even epigrammatic. it is only at rare 
ways expected that he would take a view of the case more lofty, more philoso- intervals in his speeches that he is so : they are, in the iain, disfigured by an 
phical, more remote from the immediate excitements of the hour, than any other euphonistic phraseology, and unnecessary resort to Latinised forms of speech, 
member of equal standing. He seemed to have created a prepossession in his and an annoying liberality of circumlocution. !t must be understood that Mr. 
favour, and he rarely or never disappointed it. On one subject only he seemed (Gladstone is not chargeable with mere wordiness. His mind is too fertile to 
to belie his reputation. As a cabinet minister he had given his sanction to Sir| allow him to take refuge in such inflated common-place as one sometimes hears 
Robert Peel’s measure for the increased endowment of Maynooth; but, as the! from some other members. it is not that there is any poverty of ideas, but 
reader will of course remember, instead of following up that assent by active that he has contracted a vicious habit of overloading his sentences with un- 
exertions, he resigned his office in the government. That by doing so he ran necessary subdivisions of explanation—all very choice and very perfect, both 
the risk of seriously shaking Sir Robert Peel's administration, might well have in themselves and in the language in which they are conveyed, but which be- 
suggested caution in one who professed to wish well to the measure which led) come extremely ‘edious when they are addressed to a large assembly, who are 
to his resignation ; but as the motives for his conduct were concealed from the naturally impatient of unnecessary calls on theirtime. 
public until the meeting of parliament, the fact of his secession from the go-|! It will not be surprising that, with these peculiar qualities of mind, Mr. Glad- 
vernment did Sir Robert Peel much temporary harm. When the parliament stone should not afford materials for any very brilliant portrait of himself as an 
again met, Mr. Gladstone was at his post and ready to explain. From his great) orator. His physical powers scarcely keep pace with the calls made on them by 
reputation for high principle, as well as political sagacity, it was supposed that) his intellect, for the fulfilment of the conditions of his parliamentary position. 
he had some very strong conscientious objection to the proposed policy, and) Had he a more commanding presence, a stronger voice, and a more combative 
every allowance would have been made for him had that been the case. But} spirit, he would take rank with the very first a of the day. But the 
when the mountain at last only produced a mouse—when it was found that he) ‘bent of his nature is not towards strife, and inclination with him ever lags at 
approved of the measure, and was ready to support it out of office, but had re- |the heels of necessity. Thus, however, the determination to fulfill his duty, to 
signed only that he might preserve his personal motives from suspicion, it was) enunciate and enforce the views he conceives to be good for the time being, may 
felt that such untimely scruples, whether they arose from purism or selfishness, force him into the arena, there is always a want of power in his speeches, some- 
were, at the time, out of place, and that they afforded a bad guarantee for the! |times resulting fron a philosophical indifference, sometimes taking the shape of 
political wisdom of one who could thus risk the stability of a government in| ja languid reluctance. His personal appearance helps to reinforce this impres- 
order to secure a brief personal éc/at. sion. His recluse-like air has been already mentioned. His voice accords 
One more phase of Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary career has yet to be view- |with it. It is the voice one often hears from men of the poetical temperament, 
ed. He has presented himself in the two opposite characters of the man of \o- in whom the passions have long been subdued in the intense application of 
theories and abstractions, and the man of figures, statistics, and official aptitude. ‘tie mind to study. As such spirits seem to be but shadows to the battling, 
Called from the position of an independent member of parliament, representing, | worldly men, so do such voices seem as but the shadows of voices. There is 
not so much pecuniary or class interests out of doors, as certain extreme opi-||sound, clear and intelligible, but without tone or volume ; and you cannot con- 
nions on religious subjects and on the general theory of government, which, till |ceive how passion in any shape can seize on such a vehicle of expression. 
he gave them utterance, had scarcely found a voice amidst the hot and ephe-|| When Mr. Gladstone is speaking, you might almost imagine that you heard a 
meral contests of public men, he was, as has been seen, fully equal to the new/| voice afar off, or the echo of a voice—it is not that it is husky, or indistinct. but 
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4 ou catch the sound as though you overheard him communing with himself. 
It is as if vou saw a bright picture through a filmy veil. His counter nce, 
without being strictly handsome, is highly intellectual. A pale complexion, 
slightly tinged with olive, and dark hair, cut rather close to his head, with an 
eye of remarkable depth, still more impress you with the abstracted ciaracter 
of his disposition. The expression of his face would be sombre were it not for 
the striking eye, which has a remarkable fascination. But the advantage which 
this highly intellectual expression would give him is, in a great measure, neu. 
tralised by the want of a corresponding dignity in gait and carriage. An ab 
straction of mind. from which he reluctantly arouses himself, is the great chor 
acteristic of Mr. Gladstone. His whole personal appearance an! habits as an 
orator confirm, in a remarkable manner, this conclusion, which would be so nat- 
urally drawn from his writings and some of his speeches. 

Upon the whole, Mr Gladstone appears likely to take hereafter a very impor- 
tant and prominent position in public affairs. ‘The tendency of political events, 
for many years past, has been to wards a result which might be very prejudicial 
to the country 

The legislative power has, at every successive mutation of parties, fallen 
more and more within the grasp of the many, as distinguished from those leading 
minds of the country who have been trained in statesmanship, and whose ex- 
tensive information and elevation of mind qualify them to arutrate between con 
flicting interests, whose mutual jealousies, and their desire for self-advancement,, 


would not allow of their being left to decide their battles of themselves. “That 49 


the popular influence should to a certain extent prevail is essential for the pro-, 
tection of our free institutions, and the gradual extension of political privileges, , 
as well as of social advantages, among those who are entitled to enjoy them. | 
But the risk we run is that at every full the aristocracy may meet with in their, 
great wrestling with the democracy or with the middle classes, they may be in-, 
jured to an extent ultimately injurious to all. Nor is there less risk to the com- 
munity in that spirit of lofty defiance, or of obstinate obstruction, to which an 
aristucracy so assailed are sometimes driven by the instiuct of self-defence. In 
such a state of things, men like Mr. Gladstone would be invaluable at the head, 
of affairs. Sprung as he is from the middle classes. being the son of a Liver-| 
pool merchant, less suspicion wou!d attach to the ideas he is known to entertain, 
on the subject of government than if he were the descendant of a feudal aris-) 
tocrat ; while the liberal tendency of his opinions on all subjects identified with), 
the social and political welfare of his countrymen, would afford a guarantee that, 
his notions as to government by the few, instead of by the many, would not be 

shed to dangerous extremes. It is probable that Mr. Gladstone will prove! 

meelf a philosophical statesman in the highest sense of the term, and that he 

will inspire a confidence among his more reflective fellow-countrymen that will 

induce them to trust him very largely, should he, in company with other great) 

men of the day, be called upon to take charge of the interests of the country 
He has shewn himself so apt and ready in every position of life in which he has 
been placed, so entirely equal to great and unexpected emergencies, that we 
should not be surprised to find him hereafter displaying powers and capabilities 
of the existence of which the public have no suspicion. 


OLD JEST-BOOKS. | 

BY J, 0. HALLIWELL. 

Few plays were anciently considered complete without a clown, and he was a, 
much more important and privileged person in his day than our own. He not) 


. only entered on the stage at the proper times, but continually mixed with the; 


company, and attempted to excite merriment by any spicies of buffoonery that) 
octurred tohim. Richard Tarlton, who played between 1560 ‘1588, was| 
one of the mest popular and notorious of these extemporising clf 4s. Always) 
on the look out for a joke, he was mot eantented with confinin~ .s attentions to| 
the company on the st _ ~ Nor were|; 
the latter backward inciting him to rhyme on themes which were generally con-| 


you willhave one herring, it shall cost you a penny.’ 


during which time there was a geatleman dwelling in the same town, somewhat 
fra stic and madi, which madman on a sudden rushed ito Tarlton s bed-chamber 
with his sword drawn, and finding him there in bed, would have slam him, saye 
ing. * Villain, were it not valiantly done, to strike off thy knave’s head at one 

low 7 ‘Tarliou answered, + Tut, sir, that’s nothing for your worship to do : 
you can as easily strike off two heads at one blow as one ; wherefore, if you 
please, | ll so down and call up another, and so vou may strike off both our 
heads at once.” ‘Lhe niadman believed him, and so let him slip away.” 

* As a gentlenian aud ‘Tarlton passed through a field together, a crow ina 
tree cried + kaw, kaw.” + See yonder, Tarlton, quoth the gentleman, ‘ yonder 
crow cullethihee knave.’ + No, sir,’ he answered, * he beckons to your worship 
as the better man.’ ” 

Years before Tarlton appeared on the stage, Scogan bore the bell among 
nufioons, though of a diflerent kind, im Edward the Fourth’s time; and, lke 
Tariton, a collection of Jests was fathered upou him. Falstaff. according to 
Shakspeare, «+ broke Scogan’s head at the court-gate.”” Our dramatist probably 
took the name and idea from the collection we have alluded to, for the histori. 
eal evidence of his biography is but small. Few of Scogan's jests will amuse 
the modern reader, but there is considerable humour in the following relation, 


* How Jack made his master pay a penny Jor the herring-bones ” 


* On a time, Scogan did send Jack to Oxford to market, to buy a penny worth 
of fresh herrings. Scogan said, * Bring four herrings for a penny, or else bring 
one.’ Jack could not get four herrings, but three for his penny, and when he 
came home, Scogan said, * How many herrings hast thou brought and Jack 
suid, ‘ Three herrings, for I could not get four for a penny.’ Scogan said, ‘ he 
would have none of them.’ ‘Sir,’ said Jack, « then will [, and there is your 
penny aga’ When dinner time was come, then Jack did set bread and butter 
before his master, and roasted his herrings, and sat down at the lower end of 
the table, and did eat his herrings. Scogan said, ‘ Let me have one of thy her- 
rings, and thou shalt have another of me another time.’ Jack said, ‘ And if 

‘ What !’ said Scogan, 
‘ thou wilt not take it on thy conscience.’ Jack said, ‘ My conscience is such 
that you get pot a morsel here, except | have my penny again.’ Thus contend- 
ing together, Jack had made an end of his herrings. A Masterof Artsof Ox- 
ford, one of Scogan’s icliows, did come to see Scogan ; and when Scogan had 
espied him, he said to Jack, + Sct up the bones of the herrings before me.’ « Sir,’ 
said Jack, ‘ they shall cost you a penny.’ Then said Scogan, ‘ What, wilt 
thou shatne me?’ * No, sir,’ said Jack, * give me my penny again, and you 
shall have up the bones, or else [ will tell all.’ Scogan then cast down a pen- 
ay toJack, and Jack brought up to Scogan the herring-bones ; and by this time 
the Master of Arts did come in to Scogan; and Scogan bade him welcome 
saying, ‘Jf you had come sooner, you should have had fresh herrings for din- 
ner.” 

In this case the master was outdone by the man, and Scogan well punished 
for his parsimony. But the picture of the times are singular. 

The so-called ** jests” of this early period are generally nothing better than 
very bad practical jokes, and it is difficult to select many that are readable. Fol- 


| lowing Scogan, we have a collection fathered upon the eminent poet Skelton, 


printed in the reign of Heury VII{. which commences with the following anec- 
dote :— 

« Skelton was an Englishman born, as Scogan was, and he was educated and 
brought up at Oxford, and there he was made a poet laureat. And ona time 
he had been at Abingdon to make merry, where he had eaten salt meats, and 
he did come late home to Oxford, and did lie in an inn named the Tabour, which 
is now the Angel, and he did drink, and went to bed. About midnight he was 
so thirsty that he was constrained to call to the tapster for drink, and the taps- 
ster heard himnot. Thenhe cried to hishost and hostess, and to the ostler, for 
drink, and no man would hear him. Alack !° said Skelton, shall perish 
for lack of drink : what remedy !’ At the last hedid ery out. ‘ Fire! Fire ! 
Fire!’ When Skelton heard every man bustling himself upward, some of them 


cocted beforehand, in order to puzzle Tarlton when he appeared before them | naked, and some half asleep and amazed, Skelton did still cry, Fire! fire ! 
Thus is related « Tarlton’s Jest of a Gridiron,” which we give in its original! that every man knew not whither to resort. Skelton then did go to bed, and 
quaint style, for to translate it into modern language would destroy the best) ‘he host and hostess, and the tapster with the ostler, did run to Skelton's cham- 
part, and injure the rest :— | ber, with lighted candles in their hands, saying. ‘ Where, where, where is the 

« While the queen's players lay in Worcester city to get money, it was his) tire + Here, here, here,’ said Skelton, pointing his finger to his mouth. 
custom for to sing extempore of themes given him ; amongst which they were! « Fetch me some drink to quench the fire, and the heat, and the dryness in my 
appointed to play the next day. Now one fellow of the city amongst the rest.| mouth, added he ; and so they did. Wherefore it is good for every man to help 
that seemed quaint of conceit to lead other youths with his fine wit, gave out) bis ownself in time of need with some policy or craft, so be it there being no de- 


that the next day he would give him a theme to put him toa nonplus. 
of his friends acquainted with the sane, expected some rare conceit. Well, 
the next day came, and my gallant gave him his invention in two lines, which 
was this :-— 

Methinks it is a thing unfit 

To see a gridiron turn the spit. 


The people laug ed at this, thinking his wit knew no answer thereunto, which 
red Tarlt 1: exceedingly, and presently with asmile looking about, when 
they ex peeted wonders, he put it off thus :— 
Methinks it is a thing unfit 
To sce anass have any wit ! 


The people hooted for joy to see the theme-giver dashed, who, like a dog with 
his tail between his legs, left the place. But such commendations Tarlton got. 
that he supped with the bailiff that night, where my themer durst not come 
although he were sent for, so much was he vexed at that unlooked-for an 
swer.” 

Many other anecdotes are told of Tarlton. * There was a nobleman that ask- 
ed Tarlton what he thought of soldiers in time of peace. +‘ Marry,’ quoth he, 
« they are like chimneys in summer.’ ” 

« An unthrifty gallant belonging to the Court had borrowed five pounds of 
Tarlton ; but having lost it at dice, he sent his man to Tarlton to borrow Ave 
pounds more, by the same token he owed him aiready five pounds. “ Pray tell 
your master,’ quoth Tarlton, + that if he will send me the token, I will send him 

mone ” 

« Tarlton being in a merry vein as he walked in the great ball in Greenwich. 
met my Lord Chamberlain going between two fantastic gallants, and cried aloud 
to him, + My lord, my iord, you go in great danger!’ Whereat amazed, he 
asked whereof ? * Of drowning.’ quoth Tarlton, ¢ were it not for those :wo blad- 
ders under each of your arms.’ ” 

“ Tarlton meeting a rich Londoner. fell into talk about the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, highly praising his bounty to his servants, his liberality to strangers. 
his great hospitality a charity to the poor. * He doth well,’ says the rich 
man, ‘ for what he hath, he hath during his life.’ * Why,’ quoth Tarlton, * for 
how many lives have you your goods !’” é 
« “ Tarlton upon a time being in the country, and lodging ina homely ina, 


Divers} ceit or falsehood us+d.” 


Not afew of the anecdotes current at the present day, and told of the gene- 
jration just passed away, may be distinctly traced to the sixteeuth and seven- 
jseenth centuries, The jest books of that period are full of curious and enter- 
taining matter; a few selections may be amusing to the general reader. We 
‘will commence with one entitled «* Wit and Mirth,” 1630, written by John Tay- 
lor, a waterman on the river Thames, who was distinguished amongst his con- 
temporaries as the « Water Poet.” 
| *» Myself carried an old fellow by water that had wealth enough to be Deputy 
jof the Ward, and wit sufficient for ascavenger. The water being somewhat 
rough, he was much afraid, and instead of saying his prayers, threatened me 
that if I did drown him, he would spend a hundred pounds but he would see 
jme hanged for it 1 desired him to be quiet and fear nothing, and so in a lit- 
je spa_e I landed him at the Bears’ College on the Bank-side, alias Paris Gar- 
iden. + Well,’ said he, «I amglad I am off the water, for if the boat had mis 
jcarried, I could have no more than a goose.’ 
| * Anold painter at the repairing of a church was writing sentences of Scrip- 
lure upon the walls By chance a friend of mine came mto the church, and 
‘reading them, perceived much false English. * Old man,’ said my trieud, + why 
j\do you not write true English '’ + Alas! sir,” said the painter, ‘ they are poor 
isumple people in this parish, and they will not go to the cost of it.’ ” 

«A soldier upon his march found a horse-shoe, and stuck it at his girdle, 
where passing through a wood, some of the enemy lay in ambush, and one of 
hem discharged his musket, and the shot by fortune lighted against the fellow’s 
jnorse-shoe. * Ah! ha!’ quoth he, + I perceive that a little armour will serve 
4 man’s turn, if it be put onin the right place.’ ” ” 

« A justice of peace being angry with a pilfgsing knave, said, “ Sirrah, if 
jthou dost not mend thy manners, thou wilt be shortly hanged, or else | will 
|ve hanged for thee !" The bold knave replied, «1 thank your worship for that 
\kind offer, and | beseech your worship not to be out of the way when I 
pase Occasion to use you.’ ” 

“ A cardinal kept a knavish fool for his recreation, to whom he said, + Sir- 
‘rah fool ! suppose that all the World were dead but thou and I, and that one of 
us should be turned toa horse, and the other of us to an ass, say which of us two 
wouldest thou choose to be !’ The fool answered, “Sir, you are my master and 
ior that respect it is fit that your worship choose first, and | will be con- 
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tented to take that which you leave’ ‘ Why then,’ said the cardinal, ‘ I would 'who was an ardent but timid member of the conspiracy. The agents on whom 
be a horse.’ * No,’ said the fool, «let me entreat your worship to be an ass, he most relied were, Russel, Hamilton, James Hope, the northern weaver, Fe- 
for I would choose to be an ass above all things.’ ‘ Why?’ quoth the Car |\lix Rourke, Michael Dwyer, the Wicklow outlaw, who was at the head of a 
dinal. ‘ Marry,’ said the fool, « because that [ have known many asses come body of desperadoes by which the neighbourhood of Dublin was infested, and 
to be justices, but I never knew any horse come to the like preferment.’ ” others, whose connexion with the former rebellion, and influence with the dis- 
“A diligent and learned preacher, on a Sunday in the afternoon, was preach | flected in various parts of the country, enabled them, at such a crises, to render 
ing, whilst most of the vestrvmen were fast asleep in their pews. In the mean} peculiar service to such a cause. . 
space a young child cried somewhat aloud at the lower end of the church, which! It is strange that ail these preparations continued to go on, without any alarm 
the preacher leaden called to the nurse, and said * Nurse, I pray thee still] being felt by government for public safety. Lord Hardwicke was occupying 
thy child, or else it may chance to awaken some of the best men in our pa | bis residence in the Phenix Park, and dispensing the vice regal hospitalities, 
rish,’” | Without the slightest apprehension that an explosion was at hand, by which the 
“ A serving-man going in haste in London, minding his business more than! government might be shaken from its foundations! And had not a series of 
his way, a gallant jostled him from the wall almost into the kennel : upon which! accidents, wholly urforeseen, interfered with the designs of the conspiraters, the 
the fellow turned about, and asked the gentleman why he did jostle him so | capital would assuredly have been in their hands, the principal officers of state 
The gentleman replied, ‘ because he would not give the wall to a saucy) their prisoners, and what the disaffected counties would have done when the 


knave.’ The serving man retorted, ‘ Your worship is not of my mind, for J irebel flag waved over the castle of Dublin, may be conjectured from the reck- 
will.” lessness with which, but a few years before, they perilled life and limb in what 
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ould be deemed a far more hopeless contest. 


teenth century. It is, however, to be regretted that some of the most clever 
and quaint specimens of this class are tinctured too deeply with the coarse in- 
delicacy of the age to bear transcription.— Dublin University Magazine. 


THE ROSE. 
BY C. GLEN PEEBLES. 
Lady, the rose [ give to thee 
Will wither, fade, and die : 
Its beauty like a sunbeam flee, 
Its freshness like a sigh. 


Yet still its leaves, tho’ seared and dead, 
A fragrance sweet will give, 

To tell thee tho’ its life be fled, 
Life’s memory will live ! 


And Lady ! thus tho’ crushed and torn, 
This heart by time may be, 
Its truth, like perfume will be borne 
On memory’s breath to thee ! 


THE REAL AND IDEAL. 
I saw her as she once did seem— 
A form that haunts the poet’s dream ; 
A ray from high, a moment felt, 
With power to gladden and to melt ; 
A white cloud wandering in the sky, 
So filled with heavenly light, the eye 
Forgets that from our own dark earth 
That thing of glory had its birth. 


Sweet sister ! even so didst thou 
Appear—and so I see thee pow : 

Thy calm eyes, and thy silky hair, 

Thy cheek so pure, and pale, and fair, 
That when my sou! thus dwells on thee, 
I almost doubt if thou canst be 

(So heavenly bright, so meekly mild) 

A fading flower, an earthly child ! 


Again I saw her, and though years 

Had passed that filled my eyes with tears, 
I knew that form, where womanhood 

Her summer bloom had gently strewed : 
And on her fair arm one did lean, 

With love confiding and serene, 

On whose gray hairs she fixed her eyes 
In playful and yet pensive guise. 


And as he folded to his breast 
His darling child, and praised and blessed, 


These and similar anecdotes supplied our ancestors with food for many al|W d A 
hearty laugh, and filled the place of Punch in the eating-houses of the seven- | It was by some deemed advisable that the insurrection should not take place 


juntil the middle of August, when their preparations and their organization would 
‘be far more complete. But against this it was strongly urged by Emmet that 
some suspicion of what was in hand had already reached the ears of govern- 
‘ment, which began to be unusually active ; that the yeomanty were about to be 
called out ; and that unless they acted immediately, they would lose the advan- 
jtage of a surprise—considerations which he persuaded them were sufficient to 
justify the naming of an earlier day for the intended rising. It was accordingly 


jfixed for the 23d of July. 
| On the 16th, an explosion took place in the depot of Patrick-street, which 


For very joy, the old man wept : 

Oh what an icy chillness crept 
Throughout my veins, when that fair scene 
I knew was but what might have been— 
The blasted hope, the withered bloom, 
That sleeps within her early tomb ! 


THE IRISH REBELLION IN 1903. | 


From a review of Dr. Madden’s ‘‘ Life of Emmet,” in the Dublin University Magazine. 


In the autumn of 1802, Emmet arrived from Paris, where he had been in, 
constant communication with the French government, and the disaffected Irish. 
He now addressed himself to such of the survivors of ninety-eight as he could) 


|greatly alarmed the conspirators, by threatening a disclosure of their designs ; 
land had government only exerted ordinary vigour and ordinary vigilance, the 
|whole plot must have been laid bare. But they seem to have been spell-bound 
by a kind of infatuation. 

_ Emmet now removed from his lodgings, and betook himself to the depot in 
Marsbalsea-lane, where he remained night and day, urging forward the prepara- 
tions for the night of the 23rd with all the earnestness of his ardent nature. 


| His associates were all of the lowest class: weavers, tailors, ostlers, bakers, 


‘bricklayers, coal factors, * et hoc genus omne.”” No man of rank or substance 
‘appeared ostensibly in connexion with hun. But if he could take the authori- 
ities by surprise, he did not fear that many such would be forthcoming, by whose 
‘aid a good beginning might be brought to a successful end. 

The hour was now rapidly approaching when his courage and his conduct 
were to be put to the test ; and as it neared, the accidents multiplied which 
augured a disastrous termination. 
| By some mistake, or accident, or treachery, his communication with the 
‘Wicklow insurgents was intermitted just when it was most important that it 
should be maintained ; and Dwyer, the leader, never thought of moving his 
‘men from their fastnesses until the news reached him that the rising in Dublin 
jhad failed. 
| The Kildare men, who had been crowding into the city from an early hour on 
the 23rd, all left, to return home about five o’clock in the evening, having been 
directed to do so by some one who informed them that the men of Dublin would 
act. 

All this was sufficiently embarrassing ; and, when added to the embarrass- 
ments which he felt in the failure of some of his agents to make the necessary 
\preparations, by which the rockets, combustibles, and other implements of des- 
‘truction were to be in readiness against the attacks of the military, caused him 
ito regard his position with anxiety and alarm, and to feel that the service in 
which he was engaged was a kind of forlorn hope, upon which he could not en- 
ter without peril, and from which he could not retreat without dishonour. 

The first intimation which the government received of the dangers by which 
they were beset, was from Mr. Clarke, the extensive calico printer, of Palmers- 
town, who was sent by his friend and neighbour Captain (the late Sir Richard) 
,Willeocks, to inform Mr. Marsden, the under secretary, of the great probability 
‘that there would be that night a treasonable rising. Of this our readers will 
(find a full account in our first volume, to which we refer Doctor Madden, with 
‘an assurance that we have had it from the lips of Sir Richard Willcocks him- 
‘self. Marrden was ircredulous, and laughed at Clarke for his credulity. When 
‘the latter returned from his fruitless interview, and told his friend how he had 
‘been received, Willcocks immediately resolved to get out of his sick bed, and 
'go directly to Doctor Lindsay, the private secretary to the Earl of Hardwicke, 
jwho was then residing in the Phoenix Park. When passing through Palmers. 
town, with this view, he was struck by the appearance of Mr. Clarke’s factory 
‘men, who were all clean, and dressed up in their Sunday clothes. Upon observ- 
ing that at such an hour of the day he would have expected to see them “ up 
lto their elbows in dye stuffs,” the conviction instantly flashed upon Clarke's 
‘mind, that they were preparing for the intended outbreak ; and he rode amongst 
‘them, violently upbraiding them for their disaffection, and telling them that the 
government was apprized of it, and that they would * all be shot like dogs.” 
‘He and his friend then passed on to the house of the private secretary, upon 
‘whom a strong impression of the reasonableness of his apprehensions was made 
‘by Capt. Willcocks, who was directed to proceed again to the castle, with a 


conveniently converse with ; and found many of them but too ready io enter) message from him to Mr. Marsden, that he believed bis information to be true, 


into his views. He was led to believe, by informants on whom he relied, that, 
nineteen counties would rise, if Dublin were securely in the hands of the insur-| 


gents. And Dr Madden countenances the notion, that individuals of rank and | 
consequence in the country, whose names have never transpired, had pledged |force in the ne 


themselves to aid and abet him, with the whole amount of their fortunes and)! Willcocks and 
‘told them what Clarke had said ; and the resolution of the desperadoes was 


their influence, in the enterprize on which he had resolved. 

It was not until the month of March, 1803, that the preliminary arrangements} 
were completed, which enabled him to take active measures in Dublin for car- 
rying his intentions into effect. The truce of Amiens had now expired, and, 

rance and Great Br'tain were again at war; and, although he had no confi- 

r in the justice or the generosity of the French ruler, yet he deem-| 


and that no time should be lost in taking every possible precaution against the 
coming dangers. 

Meanwhile, some emissaries of Emmet, who had been marshalling the rebel 
ighbourhood of Dublin, arrived in Palmerstown, shortly after 
Clarke had left it on their way to the Phenix Park. The men 


immediately taken, to murder these gentlemen on their way to the castle, and 
‘thus prevent the authorities being made aware of the intended attack, until it 
was too late to prevent it. But before the assassins were prepared to act, the 
lcastle was reached, and they had had an interview with Mr. Marsden. He was 
still obstinately. and almost insolently incredulous ; assured them that their fears 


dence ei 
ed it fs ats that for Gallic purposes an invasion might be made, which) were quite groundless ; that if government attended to such idle rumours, they 
would be materially serviceable to him in accomplishing his [rish objects. | would be in a constant state of alarm eyery day ; that he would answer for the 
Premises in Marshalsea-lane, in Patrick-street, in Winetavern street, ed ©< tranquilli'y of the country, and that they might go to thei beds, and sleep se- 
Irishtown, were taken, for the purpose of forwardit.g the preparations which the cure, as there was bui the slightest danger. Well, sir.” said Willcocks, «J 
coming oce would require. In them, arms and a:amunition to a vast jam of a diferent opmion, but [see b.t icthing which I can say will move you. 
amount, were accumulated ; and combustibles of various kinds (oue of them a But wili you do one thing forme |’ + \. bat is that!” said Marsden. + Will 
rocket resembling the congreve rockets, as afterwards employed) prepared, by! you,” he replied, ‘send a special messenger to the Commander of the Forces, 
which, it was éxpected, great execution would bé done upon the British troops and let him know the iaformation you have received, that he may not be alto. 
in ahend ‘> hand contest with the insurgents. | wether taken by surprise!” ‘+ Yes, I will do that if it pleases you,” said the 
‘’. outlay which was réquired for this apparatus of treason, was supplied,| secretary, * but in my opinion it is altogether unnecessary. An orderly dragoom 
po. ty vy Emmet himself, and partly by a Mr. Philip Long, a Dublin merchant, jwas forthwith despatched, but by this time the insurgents were beginning to stir, 
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and he was met in Thomas-street, and murdered before he reached the Royal former rebellion escaped from the fangs of the law, and were there that day to 
Hospital. '\shed his blood. And when, while the coldness of death was creeping u 

As Willcocks and Clarke were returning home, they were met on Arranquay him, some miscreants were brought into the market house, where he was laid 
by the party who had been sent out to intercept them. The object had now (which then stood at the New-tow end of Thomas-street), with pikes in their 
been defeated for which the assassins had gone forth, as these gentlemen had hands, and reeking from slaughter. perceiving some unusual bustle, he said, 
succeeded in reaching the castle, and the government was already in possession in 4 feeble voice, to Major Swan, “ Swan, what are you doing!” The an- 
of any information which they could give. But the spirit of murder was up, swer was, “ We are going, my lord, to hang these rebels, whu have been ta- 
and would not be baulked of vengeance ; and one of them, Barney Duggan, it ken in open insurrection, with arms in their hands.” +* TI entreat you,” he re- 
is supposed, whose !ife figures in this third series, as one of Doctor Madden’s| plied, **do no such thing. Let no man suffer from this business but by rege 
heroes, stepped forward, and fired a musket, heavily loaded with slugs, which ular course of law ;° and having said this, he expired! 
struck Clarke in the side of his face. Willcocks turned round, and saw his James Hope of Belfast, who was Emmet’s most trusted associate, was one 
friend severely wounded and bleeding ; and he immediately turned the heads of those upon whom a summary justice was thus about to be executed; and 
of both their horses again to the castle, and lost not a moment in presenting he states that he believes he owes his life to the merciful interposition of the 
himself to Mr. Marsden. ‘“ What is the matter now,” said the secretary, some~ dying Lord Kilwarden. 
what pale and agitated. «It is too late, sir, now to ask ‘ what is the matter," With the death of this nobleman, the hopes of the disaffected may be said 
said Willcocks, «look at him,” pointing to his bleeding friend, “ the irsurgents to have expired ; for there was an immediate and rapid falling away from their 

, ranks of all who were not maddened by the most infuriate bigotry, or steeled 

Such, we can assure Doctor Madden, is an authentic narrative of a transac- against all humanity. Emmet’s object was to rouse the city, if he could, and 
tion, which may have had no small influence in determining the issue of Emmet’s to take the Castle. But for this purpose he had no sufficient force in hand ; 
enterprize in 1803. What we state, we state upon authority the most unques- and to his repeated cries of Turn out, turn out,” as he proceeded along the 
tionable ; that of the late Sir Richard Willcocks himself ; and if we are not streets, there was no answer. 
deemed sufficient vouchers for the truth and honour of that most active magis- The sequel of the story is briefly told. The guard-house on the Coombe 
trate, and excellent man. we will refer him to one whose opinion he will scarce- 'was attacked by a numerous body of the insurgents, who were gallantly met 
ly disregard, Daniel O'Connell, Esq,, M.P., who knew the worthy gentleman and repelled by the guard, under Captain Douglas, who defeated the assailants, 
well, and who, although opposed to him in politics, would not hesitate, we un- although furnished with but three rounds of ammunition per man. And the 
dertake to say, to do justice to him as a man of the strictest veracity main body, under Emmet himself, were met on their way to the Castle b 

Duggan, who was afterwards made a prisoner, was confronted with Clarke, Lieutenant Brady, and a party returning from the Coombe, and by a few wel 
who said. -‘ you are the man who fired at me on Arran-quay.” The answer directed rounds, thrown into irretrievable confusion. 
of the miscreant was : ‘* Do you think I would pass by Willcocks, and fire at Athalf-past nine the insurrection began; at by half-past ten it was com- 
you?” Now this Sir Richard constantly affirmed he deliberately did. He pletely at an end: the confusion, disorder. and failure of preparation on the 
saw him distinctly suspend his fire until he was uncovered, and Clarke alone ex- part of the insurgents, rendering it impossible for them to take advantage of 
posed to it. Duggan is probably still alive. We saw him some time since in the obvious unpreparedness of government to resist their attempt, had it been 
good health. He had long renounced his treasonable politics, and was living made in the force, or with the promptitude and celerity, which were intended. 
as a peaceable and a loyal subject. ‘+ For, great as were the shortcomings of Emmet, and those on whom he 

As these events now form a portion of Irish history, we have deemed it right ‘relied, the neglect of government, and the supineness of the authorities, when 
to be thus particular, perfect accuracy in little things being very often neces- the mine was ready to be exploded under their feet, were still more surprising. 
sary to enable us to judge aright of great things. We find, from some extracts Up to half-past seven o’clock the Castle was utterly defenceless ; and it was 
which Doctor Madden gives from the book of the Kildare magistrates’ proceed. ‘not until Miss Wolfe reached it on foot, after the murder of her relatives, that 
ings, consequent upon the insurrection, that one of the witnesses, who was to any serious alarm began to be entertained ‘The assassination of the orderly 
have been a leader of the Kildare men, stated, that the cause of the failure who had been sent to General Fox, the Commander of the Forces, kept him 
was, commencing the insurr2ction ‘two hours too soon.” Whetner this was in ignorance of what was about to take place; and accordingly no orders had 
actually the case, or not, we cannot positively say; but it is highly probable ; been issued to the military, to be prepared to act ; and had it not been for the 
and if so, the very important bearing of the little incident which we have de- accident which brought the Coombe guard into contact with the insurgents, 
scribed as having taken place between Clarke and his workmen upon the whole they might have reached the Castle without any interruption, if they did not 
business, will be very clearly seen. |gather sirength on the way. 

Certain it is, that, as the moment for action approached, nothing wasto be | The Mansion House was attacked, and robbed of arms, the rebels expe- 
seen at the depot in Marshalsea-lane, but turmoil and confusion The insur- riencing no resistance whatever, as the chief magistrate had been left in total 
gents were tumultuously congregating, but refused tv move without a supply /ignorance that such an outrage might be apprehended. And when the alarm 
of weapons, which had not been provided. The subordinate leaders, who |became general, and the yeomanry thronged to the Castle for arms and ammu- 
might have maintained something hke order, were carousing with Hevy, the nition, although guns and ball cartridges were there in abundance, for all pur- 
tobacconist, in Thomas-court. A special messenger who was sent with a snm poses of defence, they were perfectly useless, asthe ballets were too large for 
of money, to purchase fifty muskets, in Dame-street, never returned ; and it the bore of the muskets! And it was not until a party came to the fort in the 
was inthe midst of these perplexing disappointments, and of alarming rumours, | Park (which was then, as it is now, under the command of Major-General, then 
which came “thick and fast,” that the military were coming in force te attack Captain, Shortall), that a supply of proper ammunition was obtained ; the Gen- 
them, and that a moment was not to be lost, if any effort was to be made to ‘eral acting on his own responsibility, as he had no orders whatever to be pre- 
save their lives ; that Emmet donned his splendid uniform, and ordered the pared for such an application, and only consenting to attend to the requisition 
rocket to be sent up, which was a signa! to the surrounding country that the (which might, for aught he knew, have been made by the rebels themselves), 
insurrection had begun. jbecause he recognized, by his voice, his friend, the present Sir Philip Cramp- 

One eye there was, which, with a wild and troubled lustre, watched for that ton, amongst those by whom it was made! 
portentous signal. and felt the suspense of that anxious moment with an ago- Such was the exposed condition of the city, from the culpable negligence of 
nising intensity, which thrilled through every fibre of her frame. Politics were the authorities, upon this eventful night, when nothing but an unexpected failure 
not Emmet’s only passion. He had seen. and been captivated by, the artless of means on the part of the insurgents, and the criminal acts of outrage into 
graces of Sarah Curran. the youngest daughter of the great advocate of that, which they were betrayed, and the utter disorder in which they were suffered 
name ;—and she had conceived for him the purest, and the most ardent attach- to remain, prevented the success of an enterprise which might have proved fa- 
ment. Her father. who perceived his attentions, and who did not approve of tal to the security of the British empire. For had Dublin been taken, there is 
such a connexion for his child. desired that his visits might be discontinued, and jiittle doubt that the rising would have been general throughout the couutry, 
that all correspondence should cease betweon them. It would have been only and if, concurrently with domestic troubles, a foreign invasion were effected, 
right that this peremptory mandate had beer implicitly obeyed. But who will jor even attempted, the most serious consequences might have ensued. 
say, that one so romantic, could finally part from such a creature, without cast-/- Having seen the frustration of his hopes in the city, Emmet left the insur- 
ing ‘one longing, lingering look behind ;”"—or, that an imaginative maiden, to gents, and betook himself, with a few followers, to his old residence in Butter- 
whose ardent and affectionate heart he had realized all that she had ever con- |field-lane, where he passed the remainder of the night and the next day. He 
ceived of the ideal perfection of humanity, could quietly reconcile herself to the ‘here contidently expected that Dwyer and his Wicklow men would come to 
idea of being separated from him for ever? He had eonfided to her his inmost meet him ; but as the letter had not been delivered which wassent to the ou t- 
purposes. With al! the secrets of the conspiracy, she had been made acquain law, he did not come.{He then went into the mountams, in the neighbourhood 
ted. His principles were hers ; and with his hopes and fears she fully sympa-|jof Tallagh, where he found, Doctor Madden tells us, the Wicklow insurgents 
thized ;—nor was her entire reciprocation of his passion fully disclosed, until ready for any desperate service, and desirous of making an immediate attack 
the troubles encompassed him which rendered his destiny doubtful. The read- }on the principal towns inthat county. But from this hopeless effort Emmet 
ermay therefore conceive with what fearful interest she regarded the issue earnestly dissuaded them, being desirous of terminating a bootless struggle, 
of the then pending struggle, which was to determine the fate and the fortunes|/and preventing a useless effusion of blood. 
of one to whom her attachment had become an absorbing passion, which only | Emmet returned in a few days from the mountains, and took up his residence 
deepened as the dangers thickened around him, which must be braved and |with his old landlady, Mrs. Palmer, of Harold’s-cross. Sarah Curran was the 
surmounted before he could hope for safety. |load-star by which he was drawn into this dangerous vicinage, having rejected, 

And where was he for whom all this tender solicitude was felt, and whose ro-||it is said, pressing solicitations to leave the country, by sure means of escape 
mantic, chivalrous, impassioned attachment had been so fondly returned by his | which had been provided. It is certain that he did not attempt to renew his cor- 
lady love? At the head of a horde of brutal ruffians, the very scum of society, | respondence with that hapless young !ady ; but the secret of his abode was dis- 
the outcasts of their race, over whom he could exercise no effective control, |covered by the activity and vigilance of Major Sirr, and on the 25th of August 
and whose hands were imbrued in the blood of the noble and the blameless, be- |he was arrested. 
fore they had proceeced three hundred yards upon their mission for the regen-|| During the short interval which took place between his arrest and his trial, a 
eration of Ireland! | weak attempt was made to procure his enlargement, by bribing one of the turn- 

Emmethad only reached Cornmarket, on his way to the Castle, which he |keys ; but this man, who affected to agree to the proposal, lost no time in com- 
— to take by a coup de main, when he learned that the carriage of Lord |municating it to his superiors, by whom very effectual precautions were taken 


warden. the Chief Justice of the King's Bench, had been stopped, and its, that it should not be carried into effect. 
His trial took place on the 19th of September. The lord lieutenant had been 


are in arms.” 


inmates attacked by his people. He hastened back, with the hope of saving 
the noble victims from their savage fury ; but he was too late! The pikes empowered to try all culprits concerned in the insurrection, by martial law. But 


were already red with the blood of the Chief Justice, and of his nephew, the'|he did not avail himself of the obnoxious privilege. In every single instance 
Rev. Richard Wolfe, who were dying of their wounds, amidst the exulting’|the prisoner had the full benefit of the laws of his country, as they are adminis- 
yells of the miscreants by whom they were surrounded ; and all that he could jtered in the most peaceable times. 
accomplish, was to rescue a lady, the niece of the venerable judge, from their) The prisoner was placed at the bar at ten o'clock in the morning, and the trial 
hands, and to see her deposited in a place ef safety. Having performed this |lasted tll ten at night He was defended by Mr. Leonard M'Nally ; although, 
office of humanity, he resumed his place as the leader of his band. jin truth, no defence was attempted ; all the facts with which he was charged 
It was, in sooth, a lamentable spectacle! such a youth at the head of such'| being admitted,’and the plea of « not guilty’? having been put in only for the 
a body! And the life blood ebbing from the wounds of the most upright and | purpose of securing to him the privilege of addressing the court, when, at the 
constitutional judge that ever adorned the Bench in Ireland ! ‘To his clemency jclose of the trial he would be asked why sentence of death should not be pro- 


it was chiefly owing that some of the ruffians who had been concerned in the nounced against him. 


i 
| 
| 

| 

if 

é 
| 


-had seen too much to be safely suffered to go at large ; but agreed, upon con- 
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One little incident, which proves how utterly he abandoned all thought of de- 
fence. was mentioned to us by an eye-witness, as having occurred during the 
trial, although it does not appear in any of the reports which were given, of that 
transaction in the journals of the day. 

One of the witnesses for the crown was a man named Farrel, who by some 
accident found his way into the depot at Marshalsea lane, on the evening before 
the insurrection. The conspirators were about to put him to death, as one who 


sultation, to refer the matter to Emmet, who decided that his life should be 
spared, but that he should be detained at the depot until after the rising. He 
was asked by council whether, during his detention, he got anything to eat. He 
said he did. He was asked what. His answer was, *“* Bread and buttermilk.” 
Here Emmet signified to M’Nally that he wished witness to be asked a ques- 
tion, stating what it was to be. M’Nally, by his gestures, expressed a strong 
dissent from the propriety of putting it. ‘ Then.” said Emmet, «I will ask it 
myself.” The question was (which assuredly justified the discretion of counsel. 
as it amounted to a full crimination of himself, «« You say your food at the de- 
pot was bread and buttermilk 1’ «* Yes, your honor.” « Did you not get as 
good as any one else who was there?” Oh, yes, indeed your honor, I did. 1 
got just what your honor gut, and every one else.” This we state upon the 
report of a gentleman of high standing in his profession who was present at Em- 
met’s trial, and who remained in court during the whole day ; upon whose ease 
it made, at the time, a strong impression, as proving the prisoner's sensitiveness 
for the character of his humanity towards the witness, upon whose liberty he felt 
himself constrained by circumstances to impose some temporary restraint, while 
he was utterly indifferent about his own safety. 

The case on the part of the crown having been closed, no witnesses were 
called for the defence. Then it was that Mr. (the present Lord) Plunket gave 
utterance to a speech for which he has been very severely censured. 

It was ten o'clock at night when the verdict of “ guilty” was returned. And 
when Emmet, who had remained without refreshment during the entire day, 
was called by the clerk of the crown to state why sentence of death should not 
be passed upon him, he addressed the court in a strain of earnest and impas- 
sioned eloquence, which extorted from his crowded auditory mingled sentiments 
of pity, of astonishment, and of admiration. Dr. Madden has expurgated the 
commonly received version of this speech of spurious passages, interpolated by 
malignant slanderers, for the purpose of villifying one of the learned judges be- 
fore whom he was tried. And he also does justice to the feelings evinced by 


Lord Norbury, whose agitation was visible when passing sentence. The speech 


as he gives it, is probably as nearly resembling that which was delivered as could 
be expected ; and it undoubtedly displays a depth and an intensity of feeling, 
as well as a courage and a collectedness, which, unsustained as he was by pub- 
lic sympathy, and standing as he did upon the verge of an existence from which 
he was about to pass by an ignominious death, are truely surprising. It was in 
truth a piteous and heart rending spectacle. Such a youth, in such a plight, 
would have moved a heart of stone. 

He prepared to meet his doom with a calm and decent fortitude, and seemed 


throughout sustained by a consciousness that the act was meritorious for which | 


he was about to die. 


of the necessary ice,the second morning before “the day” set in with a 
|vildrain. The sky was a blank gray—a chilling wind crept over nature 
—the rain drizzled down as if determined to have a time of it, and every- 

hing that met the gaze was reeking wet. A pretty prospect, truly. So 
we collected together in ‘* our office,” and around the cheerful stove, com- 
tmenced our planning for other sport wherewith to make Christmas pase 
pleasantly. This was about four o’clock in the afternoon, After a long 
consultation we had concluded to have a ride to White Lake, when, sudden- 
ly Hull’s nose, which had hitherto been mingled with the rest of his face, 
protruded out clearly to my vision—the shapes of my other companions 
farther off, scarcely before defined in the half gloom of the office, appeared 
in bold outlines—the writing table and book-case, which had stood grotesque 
and shadowy in the dimness, came forth sharply with their nooks and an- 
gles. so that my inkstand and paper- folder on the one, and the brass drawer- 
handles and walls of books of the other, became conspicuous, At the 
same time the tedious monotonous humming without ceased—a gleam of 
spectral light fell upon me—and, starting up, I saw that the dark streaks 
which had been drawing themselves upon the air since morning had van- 
ished. The gloom above was also broken into fragments—a broad brassy 
glitter striped the West, and, as I looked, the chimneys of the house oppo- 
site were bathed in ruby. Hurrah, boys! it has cleared off; and now, if 
it should turncold! At this moment uncle John Lummis went by. Now, 
Uncle John was a walking barometer. He knew more about the weather, 
ten times, than any other person in Monticello. In fact, to use his expres- 
sion, ** he knew all about it.” So 1 went on my office stoop and attacked, 
or to use another of his phrases, ** tackled” him. 

** Well, Uncle John,” what do you think of the weather ?” 

yi be cold enough to snap your nose off in an hour, ’Squire, now mind 
I tell ye.” 

** There’ll be skating then for Christmas, won’t there?” 

** Good as new; if it don’t snow you'll see such skaten on Pleasant Pond 
as you never see afore, now mind I tell ye.’ 

** Excellent! Won’t you come in Uncle John?” 

‘* No; | must go and see Wilson about swappen my hoss for his’n. You 
‘know what he is. Well, between you and me, (sinking his voice to a whis- 
iper,) if I don’t fix him right out straight in this ere swap I’ll give ve leave 
to call mea liar, that’s all, now mind [tell ye. But I say, ‘Squire! yer 
don’t want a nice young gentle critter that'll take that are gig of yourn right 
falong and no mistake, do ye ?” 

‘** No, I believe not to-day, Unele John!” and he disappeared into Wil- 
'son’s bar-room next door. Ha! ha! ha! it’s ‘* diamond cut diamond” with 
these two. 

Uncle John proved himselfa true prophet. An hour after sunset nature 
was frozen stiff. A keen, searching, razor-like air penetrated to the very 
‘bones—the smokes of the village appeared congealing, as they slowly rose 
\—and the late flowing ditches on each side of the main street became strips 
of ice. At seven o’clock the ground was like iron, and the stars sparkled 
iwith such keen brilliancy as almost to dazzle the eye. There was a close 
|half circle around the hearth of Hamble’s bar-room ail the evening, and our 
host, ‘* the captain” took up the tongs and * fixed” the fire more than 
itwenty times. His cider was all frozen—his ale ditto—and there was some 


As some apprehensions were entertained at the Castle of a rescue of the)| 


risoner, he was removed at twelve o'clock at night from Newgate to Kilmain- 

am. The change was altogether for the better for him, as the jailor, Dunn, 
touched by his appearance released him from his heavy irons, and furnished him! 
with a supply of food, of which he stood so much in need, exhausted as he was 
after the labors of such a day, and having tasted nothing from an early hour the 
preceding morning. 

While the preparations were being made for conveying him to the place of 
execution, he was visited by his counsel, Leonard M’Nally. The prisoner ask- 
ed anxiously after his mother, of whom he was a very favorite child, and whose 
declining state of health made her at that moment an object of fearful solicitude. 
M’Nally remained silent. The question was repeated with increased earnest- 
ness. “I know, Robert,” said the barrister, ** you would like to see your' 
mother.” « Qh !” added the wretched youth, ** what would J not give to see! 
her!” « Then Robert,” said M’Nally, pointing upwards, * you will see her! 
this day !” She had died the day before. Emmet received the intelligence; 


with mournful silence ; and, after a momentary struggle to subdue his feelings.|| 


Whispering talk among “ the boys” of sending him with his white pitcher 
ito the corner well to see if that hadn’t got the lock-jaw, but it was so bit- 
‘ier cold, the temptation wasforborne. At ten o’clock I retired to my office, 
iwhere I found my stove as red as a cherry from my boy Tom’s exertions in 
stuffing it with wood, and radiating volumesof heat. Enjoying tie delight- 
fal atmosphere a short time to compensate me for my treezing walk, I sought 
my pillow in the back room after throwing my white bear-skin over my 
bed in addition to a foot thick of covering. 

| About midnight I was awakened by the “chink” of a tumbler breaking, 
and, not long after, 2 tremendous crack sounded on the air without. I 
knew it in an instant to proceed from a large maple that stood in the little 
grassy lane at the side of my office, for I had often heard the same snapping 


& the trees, while wandering of a keen cold day in the forest. 

In the morning the like intense cold prevailed. I had soon an opportu- 
,nity of knowing what prospect there existed of our long desired skating, 
ifor, on looking out of my oflice window I saw Joe Lippet, who resided at 


Pleasant Pond, lounging by, with his usual striding gait, and his long chin 


in which he succeeded, said quietly, ‘it is better so.”” The bitterness of deat ta ne 
was now passed, and he exhibited even an alacrity in making himself ready for | Geod Joe ? 


the last offices of the executioner. 


The place of execution was the middle of Thomas street, nearly opposite St. 


Catharine’s Church, almost the spot which had been wet with the blood of the 
venerable and gracious Lord Kilwarden. 

When all the preparations had been adjusted, the executioner stood waiting, 
the expected signal, the fall of a handkerchiei, before the prisoner was turned) 


off. “ Are you ready, sir,” he said. Emmet distinctly replied, “ not yet.”|| 


Again, after a few moments the question was repeated ; and again it was an- 
swered as before. A third time he was asked “ are you ready 7”—A bystand-| 


er heard the word ‘ not” in reply ; but before the answer was completed, 
the narrow plank on which he stood was tilted up, and he was launched into, 
eternity. 


In endeavoring to account for his conduct in this last act, Dr. Madden suppo-, 
ses that there was some}wild intention entertained by his partizans of a rescue. 
at the last moment, with which he had been made acquainted. It was, he thinks, | 
some faint hope that such an attempt might be made, which caused him to lin- 
ger thus on the verge of existence. If such were really the case, it is painful 
to think that his last thoughts should have been thus distracted. 

Thus perished Robert Emmet, a youth whose stationin life, and moral and 
mental qualities, would have secured for him, in any profession, the highest emi- 
nence. 


A CHRISTMAS SKATE, 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 

We had been long waiting in the village for **a skate.” The Autumn 
had been soft and golden; Indian summer, with its purple mist and pink 
sunshine, had made all of November beautitul—shaking down its mists eve- 
vy day for us in the woods, and even with some exceptiuns, extending into 
the middle of December. The clerk of the weather was certainly in a most 
glorious humor. But after the middle of the month his mood changed. 
He became cross and ill-tempered. Now he would snow, now he weuld 
rain. Blustering and cold one day, soft and yielding the next. In the 
meantime Christmas was approaching, and no prospect of skating. We be- 
gan to despair, and to think how else to spend it. A dance at White Lake, 
or down to “the Bridge,” or on ‘the Barrens.” To complete our despair 


“Close as adrumhead. There’s nothing but dark smooth ice to be seen 
lall over it !” 
| ** There'll be fine skating there to morrow, won’t there, Joe!” 


‘| Tf it keeps on freezing as it has done, I’ll warrant you skating enongh 


‘to-morrow to last you all winter!” 

When were you out last, Joe ?” 

‘* Yesterday for ashort time. The deer isn’t ver 

jonly shot at one all the while I was out.” eer in 
| ** Did you kill him ?” 

aan but I = re and hair all around where I shot.” 

_ On he went, an ervently wished it would ‘ keep on freezing.” 
lit did so. All day the cold was unabated; sunset ne in A 
golden green; (how beautiful it was!) night reigned more keenlv than the 
day, and Christmas morning, in a flood of rich but heartless sunshine, rose 
upon us. And what a stir and bustle in the village—* skates” was the 

** Skating, skating every where” 
was heard—in Wilson's bar-room, up at Hamble’s, at Nate’s store, and in my 
office. At length matters were arranged and we started. There was a 
goodly number of us as we turned the “ Stun store,” as Uncle Jack called it 
There was Parker, with his short person enveloped in a shaggy great coat, 
giving him the appearance of a Newfoundland dog on his hind legs—there 
was Nelson, the lounging shop-keeper, roused from his habitual laziness 
with his slender legs in quick motion—there was Masters, always * up to 
any fun”—there was fat Peters, the grocer, waddling along like a walking 
hogshead—and so on. In fact the village had resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole inhabitants, or nearly so. 

Ov we went with speedy footsteps over the frozen earth, our respective 
breaths looking like small clouds in the still, cold atmosphere. The sky 
was blue as a saphire, and the sunshine, though powerless, was golden 
The fields, that in summer were beautiful in grain and grass, now looked 
withered and desolate, and the forests gaunt and gloomy. Soon we were 
in the depths of the latter., There was a perfect chaos of branches every- 
where, crossing and intertwining, and the eye was let in to great distances 
between the myriad trunks, with many arock and solitary windfall, con- 


jcealed by the summer foliage, now exposed. We soon came to the sawmill 


{ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that, with swinish obstinacy, had, from the first introduction of the water 
to its wheel, refused to go. [ well remember the “raising” of that mill 
The owner of the stream had engaged a millwright of ability, but whose 


—— - 
‘athwart the pond by two or three skaters, to exert his skill first in catch- 
ing. At the signal, the rest of us, in a body of about forty, started, in full 


play, to cross. But Joe moving simultaneously toward v=, was soon in our 


brains were unfortunately liable to the attacks of the rum disease, Conse-| midst, chasing one here, heading off another there, and performing as- 
} the order to erect the mill he construed into a permission to get| tonishing feats of agility. The consequence was that some “ouror five were 


runk. And freely aad regularly did he avail himself of this permission. | 
When the day of “the raising” came, the inhabitants assembled as usual) 
for the performance of the task. I arrived there just as the work was about 
tocommence. The timbers, all joined together, lay in regular layers one. 
on the other, with a score of the village people ranged along the first layer.) 
some with pike poles, while the heavy sheer poles, one attached at each 
side, were stretched out parallel with it. Hiram, the millwright, was 
there, and the twinkle of his eye and redness of his nose told plainly that} 
his rum-bottle was there also. However, at the proper time he gave the 
signal ‘* ready, men, all ready,” and a row of brawny backs were bent along. 
the laver. Slowly it rose to the cry of ‘‘ heave, heave, all together now, 
h-e-a-v-e—” Succeeded by the shouts of ‘‘ ready with that pike pole 
there,” “ heave up stranger with those sheer poles,” ** heave up altogether 
now,” and ‘steady, men, steady,” as the rafter stood in its required posi- 
tion. Immediately then sounded the clattering of beetles, blended with! 
“hand me that, commander,” “ throw me up a pin,” and *‘ send me up an- 
other, Bill,” as the braces were fitted in. The other layers succeeded to’ 
the required position in the same manner, and Hiram, mounted on the, 
summit of the skeleton building, after a loud command of “ silence,” ac-; 
companied by a wave of his ragged hat, and followed by a draught so long) 
that we thought the bottle had grown to his lips, prophesied that “ the mill 
would go quicker than greased lightnen if it didn’t get tired afore it got its | 
speed.” Dodging then, like a loon, the missile hurled at his head by the, 
enraged emplover, (who was a temperance man,) he descended with a grin 
and hiccough from his perch. I am sorry to add, as before stated, that the} 
prediction of the worthy Hiram was not verified. Rum, naughty ram, 
provee too much for his skill. Accordingly, when, subsequently, the wa- 
ter was directed upon the heavy wheel, it went, but so did not the rest of 
the machinery. On the contrary, after a preliminary groan and convulsive 
shock, it refused to budge an inch, and has clung to the same determination 
ever since. This is a long digression, however, and we must hasten on- 
ward. 

After passing the sawmill a half mile more brought us in sight of the’ 
Pond. How beautiful it looked, gleaming in its armour of ice to the rays. 
of the cloudless sun! Smooth and glossy as marble, it seemed to invite the 
skate, and hurrying down we all slid on the ice, upon the slope of an im-, 
mense thick white sheet, that edged the margin and lay some feet up the 
bank. There were several skaters from the neighborhood already there. 
and as they glided swiftly along a hoarse hollow rumbling accompanied. 
their course. Among them was Joe Lippet, shooting forward his long legs 
at a wonderful rate, and going “‘ straight ahead” like a race horse. A great 
fellow was Joe at this same going ahead. He couldn’t cut any “ monkey 
shines,” as he termed those evolutions performed by skilful skaters, but as 
for going ‘‘ straight ahead, he wouldn’t turn his back tono man.” An odd, 


figure he made, too, as he went along, his lank body bent almost to a right}: 


angle, his great coat (Joe always denned his great coat at the first frost and) 
never parted with it until Spring came. I believe he slept ia it.) flying: 
behind like the tail of a comet, his chin sticking up like the bill of a crane 


on the wing, and his legs darting along as if operated upon by steam at high | 
| but Joe kept coolly and deliberately ahead. It was the confident belief of 


pressure. 

Joe saw me as I slid down the white sloping edge of the pond, and shoot-, 
ing up to the place where I, bent on one knee, was strapping my first skate.) 
expressed his pleasure at seeing me, (we were always great friends, Joe and 
I,) and then proposed that the company should play ‘“ crossing the line.” 


added to the line by his efforts. Again, at a loud whoop, which rung 
among the black woods of the outlet, and rebounded alary the bresst of the 
high rounded hill at the north, we started, and again aid we suffer in our 
numbers from the exertions of Joe and his coadjutors Thus crossing aad 
recrossing some four of five times. losing our number: ranicly each time, 
we were at length al] added to the line but Pilly Waddle. Once more 
sounded the signal, and Billy darted toward the line !. fore which we had 
spread ourselves, with the speed of a swallow on the “ing. We closed in 
upon him as the distance lessened between us, anc then come the trial. 
Have you never witnessed, reader, the doublings and -! ootirzs hither and 
von of an ant endeavoring to escape from the obstacle» ; ‘acee in his course ? 
Such were the efforts of Billy. Now he would dart this wav like an arrow, 
then he would give two or three quick leaps sideways. ar 4 be off in another 
direction like a flash. Now he would elude his purser wi > a rapid turn, 
making him shoot far ahead. then he would twist and writhe ‘is body about 
like an eel, to avoid the touch of some one immediate'y uno: him, but who 
found himself continually gesticulating on empty ais, and sometimes he 
would actually fall prostrate and be up again like the bounc of India rub- 
ber, after causing those in pursuit to trip over his prostrate f.rm in layers. 
But, alas! human triumphs are fleeting, and Billy’s were nc exception to 
the general rule. Joe Lippet, who had hitherto stood by, holding his sides 
with laughter, at last became a little provoked, and joined the chase. Watch- 
ing one of Billy’s doublings, he cut across and hemming him between him- 
self and Jim Taylor, who was also a good skater, five or six ethers bringing 
up the rear, succeeded soon in capturing the little “ varmint ” 

Several hours thus passed, and at length all became tired of the play. A 
race was then proposed between Joe and Billy, as the two * erack skaters.” 
Two lines were accordingly drawn a quarter of a mile apart, locking in the 
freshly cut whiteness like strips of silver. On one of them the two antago- 
nists took their stand, Billy previously executing, much to Joe’s expressed 
contempt, a series of pirouettes that a French dancing-master mzht have 


'envied. At a given signal both started, striving each to pass first over the 


opposite side. Joe shoved along his long propellers tamously, with his 
long chin ata right angle, while Billy plied his little legs so nimbly, that 
they actually seemed to be multiplied into scores, making him in fact re- 
semble one of those hundred legged spiders shooting along. Roars of 
laughter accompanied the race—* hurrah now, Joe,” and *‘ keep it up, 
Billy,” resounding over the pond, and dying away in reduplicated tones, 
along the shores and in the forests. Billy scrambled over the ice at prodi- 
gious speed, the ends of his mottled comforter streaming behind like flying 
serpents, while Joe kept his long walking beams io ranid metion, his 
brown three-caped great coat also spread out from his back as if he had 
hoisted main-sail. On, on went the striving pair, “neck and neck,” until 
they had reached about midway the distance between the two lines, Billy 
gathering quicker, but Joe making greater stretches At this point, the 
latter, in spite of the former's hundred legs, shot ahead This was an- 
nounced by a hoarse shout from his partisans, for, as usval, the elder por- 
tion of the spectators were in favor of Joe, while the boys were all on the 
side of Billy. The goal was now near, und Billy’s efforts were prodigious, 


all that he would win the race, and such would undoubted!v have been the 
case, had not at this precise juncture an uuluckey accident occurred to 


him. Right in his track, which was near the shore, was the topmost limb 
of an old tree that bad fallen into the pond and become embedded in the ice. 


Assenting, should the rest be willing, after binding my other skate to my foot||J0¢ having fixed his sight upon the goal did not perceive it, consequently, 


I rose and surveyed the scene. I had been a little backward, consequent-; 
ly the company, with the exception of two or three, who, kneeling, were 
still busied with their skates, had all commenced. And their motions were. 
comical enough. Some had not been on skates for years, and were cau-| 
tiously feeling their way, slipping constantly away, as if they had no con | 
trol over their legs, and now and then pointing their feet up, with their 
heads down, ina manner to extract a smile from a stoic. Others, veterans. 
in the art, were fluttering away in all manner of spasms, darting forward,| 
turning backward, launching out in circles, and occasionally wheeling) 
around, like Fanny Ellsler working herself up to aclimax. In this class’! 
was little Bill Waddle, who was the greatest hand in cutting “‘ curlicues,”)| 
as he called them, in the village. Once on his skates, and he went into a); 
series of exploits that fairly made the small boys of our party, (for as usual,|| 
we were accompanied by a suite of dogs and boys,) open their mouths like’ | 
shanks with admiration. Now he would swing himself around, cutting a 
couple of flourishes, which he asserted were his initials, then he would) 
pectuet circles with a kind of a half limping hep, and then, shooting off,| 
he would suddenly twist himself about and glide off backward, looking over 
his shoulder with the most knowing cock of eye imaginable, and his mouth 
in a twist of inexpressible self conceit. 

Before, however, we engaged in the play of ‘‘ crossing the line,” some 
one proposed that of “snapping the whip.” This is performed by a line 
of skaters moving obliquely forward, and after obtaining good speed, the 
strongest one at the head suddenly checking himself with a violent swing. 
A corresponding movement takes place along the jine, the hand of the one 
at the end, i. e. the “snapper of the whip,” is dropped, and away he shoots 
upon the giib surface to a great distance. Now the post of ‘ snapper” had 
been solicited by Billy Waddle, to show, doubtless, the steadiness with 
which he held his skates under him. Joe Lippet being very athletic, 
placed himself at the head, and the line moved off in the required oblique 
direction. Atthe proper momentum of speed Joe stopped, with a most 
tremendous jerk, and away shot Billy like an arrow, lifting up first one 
foot, then the other, as if treading on hot coals, for the purpose of display- 
ing his dexterity. But an unlucky accident cut short his vain glory. 
There was a small piece of white brittle ice in his path, and Billy leaped it. 
Instead, however, of coming down on his skates again, his malignant star 
prevailed, and down he came upon his back. Such, however, was his im- 
petus, that away he stil) went upon the slippery ice, with his feet elevated 
in the air, giving him somewhat the appearance of a North River peri- 
agua, his countenance wearing, to those of us nearest him, the strongest 
expression of blank dismay. So ludicrous was his appearance altogether, 
that we all set up an involuntary shout, echoed by the barks of the dogs 
and the yells of the boys, and in the midst of it Billy picked himself up 
and sneaked off, the very picture of a crest-fallen turkey cock. 

But the cry became now general for “crossing the line.” Joe Lippet 


his skate came in contact, and he pitched immediately headlong in the atti- 
tude of a diving frog. As he pitched Billy passed him, and the goal being 
but a rod ahead, actually twisted his body square about, and with the most 
provoking leer and insulting gesture of triumph, glided backward across 
ihe line, amidst a loud cheer from his particular partisans, the bevs. Joe 
scrambled up, and rubbing his chin, which of course had suffered the most, 
commenced a furious appeal. He, however, soon checked it, the decision, 
amidst the loud vociferations of Billy and his band, and the laughter of the 
rest, being pronounced, as much in sport as any thing else, agsinet bin, 
Mlustrated Mageziue. 


MARLBOROUGHS’ DISPATCHES.—1711-1712 


After the reduction of Bouchain, Marlborough was anxious to commence 


\without delay the siege of Quesnoy, the capture of which would in that quarter, 
have entirely broken through the French barrier. He vigorously stimulated 
‘his own government accordingly, as well as that at the Hague, toprepare the 


‘necessary supplies and magazines, and expressed a sanguine hope that the 
capture of this last stronghold would be the means of bringing about the grand 
‘object of his ambition, anda general peace. The ministry, to appearance, went 
with alacrity into his projects. and every thing bore the aspect of another great 
| success closing the campaign with honour, and probably leading to a glorious 
‘and lasting peace. Mr. Secretary St John, in particular. wrote in the warmest 
style of cordiality, approving the project in his own name as weil as in that of 
the Queen, and reiterating the assurances that the strongest representations had 
been made to the Dutch, with a view to their hearty concurrence. But all 
this was a mere cover to conceal what the Tories had really been doing to over- 
turn Marlborough, and abandon the main objects of the war. Un!» wna to him, 
\the secret negotiation with the French Cabinet, through Torcy and the British 
‘ministers, through the agency of Mesnager, had been making rapid progress. 
‘No representations were made to the Dutch, who were fully in the secret of 
the pending negotiation, about providing supplies ; and on the 27th Septem- 
ber, preliminaries of peace, on the basis of the seven articles proposed by Louis, 
\were signed by Mesnager onthe part of France, and by the two Lnglish se- 
cretaries of state, in virtue of a special warrant from the Queen. 

| The conditions of these prelimmaries, which were afterwards embodied in 

jthe Treaty of Utrecht, were the acknowledgement of the Queen's tile to the 
‘throne, and the Protestant succession, by Louis ; an engagement 1» take all 

just and reasonable measures that the crowns of France and Spam should never 
be united on the same head,—the providing a sufficient barner io the Dutch, 

the empire. and the house of Austria ; and the demolition of Dunkirk, ora 

\proper equivalent. But the crown of Spain was left to the Duke of Anjou, and 
‘no provision whatever made to exclude a Bourbon prince from succeedin¢ to it. 

‘Thus the main object of the contest—the excluding the Bourbon fa:n:'y from 

‘the throne of Spain, was abandoned : and at the close of the most j portant, 


was stationed unanimously on the line, which was drawn for some distance} 's 


uccessful, and glorious war ever waged by England, terms weze agreed to 
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which left to “rance advantages which could scarcely have been hoped 
by the Cabinet of Versailles as the fruit of a long series of victories. ; 

Marlboroug! ‘elt deeply this clandestine negotiation, which not only deprived 
him of the mai obye-t for which, during his great career, lie had been contend. 
ing, but evince a Cuyleity and want of confidence on the vs of lus own gov- 
ernment at its iose, hich wasa melancholy return for such inappreciable pub. 
lic services. it vas of no avail; the secession of England proved, as 
he had foreseen from ‘he ov'set, a deathblow io the confederacy. Finding that 
nothing more was to be done, either at the head of the army, or in direction of 
the negotiations, he :viurned home by the Brille, after putting his army into 
winter-quarters, and !anded at Greenwich on the 17th November. Though 
well aware of the prvate envy, as well as political hostility of which he was 
the olyeci, he did noining that could lower or compromise his high eharacter and 
lofty position ; but im an interview with the Queen, fully expressed his opin- 
ion on the impoliey of the course which ministers were now adopting. He 
adopted the sane maniy course in the noble speech which he made in his place 
in Parliament, in the debate on the address. Ministers had put into the royal 
speech the unwo) hy expression—‘I am glad to tell you, that notwithstanding 
the arts of those wo deligh/ in war, both place and time are appointed for 
opening the treaty of a geveral peace.” Tord Anglesea followed this up, by 
declaring, iv the course of the debate, that the country might have enjoyed the 
blessing of peace soon after the battle of Ramilies. ifit had not been deferred 
by some pe: son whose interest it was to prolong the war. 

Ris'ng up ov this, with inexpressible dignity, and turning to where the Queen 
sat, Marlborough said, * 1 appeal to the Queen, whether I did not constantly, 
while 1 was plenipotentiary, give her Majesty and her Council an account of ali 
the propositions wiich were made ; and whether I did not desire instruction for 
my conduct on this subject. Ican declare with a good conscience, in the 
presence of her Majesty, of this illustrious assembly, and of God himself, who 
is infinitely superior to a!l the powers of the earth, and before whom, by the 
ordinary course of nature, J shall soon appear to render account of my actions, 
that I was very devirous of a safe, honourable, and lasting peace, and was very 
far from wishing to prolong the war for my own private advantage, as several li- 
bels and discourses have inost falsely insinuated. My great age, and my nu- 
merous fatigues in war, make me ardeutly wish for the power to enjoy a quiet 
repose, in order to think of eternity. As to other matters, I have not the least 


Janoary 2, 


|were ministers of this, that, contenting themselves with resolutions against him 
lin the House of Commons, where theirinfluence was predominant, they declined 
to prefer any impeachment or accusation, even in the Upper House swamped 
jby their recent creations. In the midst of this disgraceful scene of passion, ev- 
ivy. and ingratitade, Prince Eugene arrived in London to endeavour to stem the 
torrent, and, if possible, prevent the secession of England from the confederacy. 
He was lodged with the Lord Treasurer ; and the generous prince omitted no 
opportunity of testifying his undiminished respect for his illustrious rival in the 
day of his tribulation. The Treasurer having said to him at a great dinner, “I 
consider this day as the happiest of my life, since I have the honor to see in my 
house the greatest captain of the age.” «* If it be so,” replied Eugene, ‘“ 1 owe 
it to your lordship ;” alluding to his dismissal of Marlborough. On another oc- 
casion, some one having pointed out a passage in one ofthe libels against Marl- 
borough, in which he was said to have been * perhaps once fortunate.” “ It is 
true,” said Eugene, ** he was once fortunate ; and it is the greatest praise which 
can be bestowed on him ; for, as he was always successful—that implies that 
all his other successes were owing to his own conduct.” 

Alarmed at the weight which Mrriborough might derive from the presence 
and support of so great a commander, and the natural sympathy of all generous 
jminds with the cordial admiration which these two great men entertained for 
each other, the ministers had recourse to a pretended conspiracy, which it was 
alleged had been discovered on the part of Marlborough and Eugene to seize 
ithe government and dethrone the Queen, on the 17th November. St. John and 
Oxford had too much sense to publish such a ridiculous statement ; but it was 
made the subject of several secret examinations before the Privy Council, in or- 
ider to augment the apprehensions and secure the concurrence of the Queen in 
\their measures Such as it was, the tale was treated as a mere malicious inven- 
‘tion, even by the contemporary foreign annalists, though it has since been re- 
|peated as true by more than one party native historian. This ridiculous calum- 
‘ny. and the atrocious libels as to the embezzlement of the public money, how- 
ever, produced the desired effect. They inflamed the wind of the Queen, and 
‘removed that vacillation in regard to the measures of government, from which 
‘so much danger was apprehended by the Tory administration. Having answer- 
‘ed the desired end, they were allowed quietly to go to sleep. No proceedings 
‘in the House of Peers, or elsewhere, followed the resolutions of the Commons 
‘condemnatory of Marlborough’s financial administration in the Low Countries. 


inducement, on any account, to desire the continuance of the war for my own) His defence, published in the newspapers, though abundantly vigorous, was nei- 
interest, since my services have been so generously rewarded by her Majesty’ ther answered nor prosecuted as a libel on the Commissioners or House of Com- 
and her parliament ; but I think myself obliged to make such an acknowledy-||mons ; and the alleged Stuart conspiracy was never more heard of, till it was 
ment to her Majesty and my country, that J am always ready to serve them,' long after drawn from its slumber by the malice of English party spirit. 


whene'er mv duty may require, to obtain an honourable and lasting peace. 


| Meanwhile the negotiations at Utrecht for a general peace continued, and St. 


Yet I can by no « eins acquiesce in the measures that have been taken to enter, Jehn and Oxford soon found themselves embarrassed by the extravagant pre- 
into a negotiatios of peace with France, upon the foot of some pretended pre | tensions which their own conduct had revived in the plenipotentiaries of Louis. 
liminaries, which are now circulated ; since my opinion is the same as that of; So great was the indignation excited by the publication of the preliminaries at 
most of the Allies, that fo leave Spain -and the West Indies to the House of Utrecht, that St. John felt the necessity of discontinuing any general negotia- 


Bourbon, wiil he the entire ruin of Europe, which | have with all fidelity and! 
humility decl:red to her Majesty, when I had the honour to wait upon her after’ 
my arrival from Holland.” | 


This manly declaration, delivered in the most emphatic manner, produced a 


great impress on; and a resolution against ministers was carried in the House; 


of Peers by a majority of twelve. In the Commons, however. they had a) 
large majority, and an address containing expressions similar to those used by 
Lord Anglesea. reflecting on Marlborough, was introduced and carried there 
The Whig majority, however continued firm in the Upper house ; and the 
leaders of that party began to entertain sanguine hope of success. The; 
Queen had Ict fall some peevish expressions in regard to her ministers. She 
had given her hand, ia retiring from the House of Peers on the 15th December, 
to the Duk> of Somerset, instead of her own Lord ‘Treasurer ; it was appre- 
hende+l her old purtiality for Marlborough was about to return; Mrs Mashain 
was in the crea‘est alarm ; and St John declared to Swift that the Quéen was, 
filse. The ministe:s of the whole alliance seconded the efforts of the Whigs 
and strongly re; resented the injurious effects which would ensue to the cause 
of Europecn indevendence in general, and the interests of England in particu- 


lar, if tie preliminaries which had been agreed to should be made the basis of), 


a general peace. ‘The Dutch made strong and repeated representations on the 
subject ; and the Elector of Hanover delivered a memorial strongly urging the 
danger which would ensue if Spain and the Indies were allowed to remain in 
of a Bourbon prince. 

Deemuwg themselves pushed to extreinities, and having failed in all attempts 
to detacii Miriboreugh from the Whigs. Bolingbroke and the ministers resolved 


on the desperate measure of bringing forward the accusation against him, of 
fraud and peculation in the management of the public monies entrusted to his) 
management in the Flemish campaign. The charges were founded on the re- 
port of certain commissioiers to whom the matter had been remitted ; and 
which charged the Duke with having appropriated £63,319 of the public 
monies destined for the use of the English troops, and £282,366, as a per- 
centige of two per cent onthe sum paid to foreign ambassadors during the 
ten years of the war In reply to these abominable insinuations, the letter of 
the Duke to the commis .ioners was published on the 27th December, in which 
he entirely refuted the charges, and showed that he had never received any 
sums or petquisies, not sanctioned by previous and uniform usage, and far 
less than hid been received by the general in the reign of William III. And 
in regard to the £282.00 of per-centage on foreign subsidies, this was proved 
to have been aveluntary gift from those powers to the English general, au- 
thorised by their si:n.iares and sanctioned by warrants from the Queen. This 
answer mace a great impression ; but ministers had gone too far to retreat, and 
they ventured ona step which, for the honour of the countrv, has never, 
even in the worst times. been since repeated. Trusting to their majority in 
the Comn.o s, thev 4 missed the Duke from all his situations on the 31st De- 
eember ; and in order to stifle the voice of justice in the Upper House, on 
the followin. vay patents were issued callmg freelve new peers to the Upper 
House. On the follo ving day they were introduced amidst the groans of the 
House : the Whir nob «men, says acontemporary annalist, “ cast their eyes 
on the ground «s if they had been invited to the funeral of the peerage.” 
Unbounded wis he joy diffused among the enemies of England by these un- 
paralleled measures Gn hearing of Marlborough’s fall, Louis XIV. said with 
triumph. The dismission of Marlborough will do all we can desire.” The 
Cou:t of St. Germains was in exultation ; aud the general jov of the Jacobites, 
both at home and abrox’. was sufficient te demonstrate how formidable an ene- 
my to their cause th: y rm garded the Duke ; and how destitute of truth were the 
attempts to show that hc had been engaged in a secret design to restore the ex- 
iled family. Mar'boreuy.: disdained to make any defence of himself in Parlia- 
ment ; but an ab.e answ. ron his part was prepared and circulated, which en- 
tirely re‘uted the whole charges against the illustrious general. So convinced 


tion, and converting it into a private correspondence between the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the English and French crowns. Great difficulty was experienced in 
coming to an accommodation, in consequence of the rising demands of the 
‘French plenipotentiaries, who, deeming themselves secure of support from the 
English ministry, not ouly positively refused to abandon Spain and the Indies, 
but now demanded the Netherlands, for the elector of Bavaria, and the ces- 
sion of Lille and Tournay in return for the seizure of Dunkirk. The sudden 
death, however, of the first Dauphiness of France, and then of the Dauphin, the 
former of whom was carried off by a malignant fever on the 12th, the latter on 
the 18th February 1712, followed by the death of their eldest son on the 23d, 
produced feelings of commiseration for the aged monarch, now in his seventy- 
third year and broken down by misfortunes, which rendered the progress of the 
\separate negotiation moreeasy. England agreed to abandon its allies, and the 
‘main object of the war, on condition that a guarantee should be obtained against 
the crowns of France and Spain being united on the same head. On this frail 
security, the English ministry agreed to withdraw their contingent from the Al- 
‘lied army - and to induce the Dutch to follow their example , [pres was offer- 
ied to them on the same terms as Dunkirk had been offered to Great Britain. 
The disastrous effects of this secret and dishonorable secession on the part 
of England, from the confederacy, was soon apparent. Great had been the pre- 
\parations of the continental Allies for continuing the contest; and while the 
|English contingent remained with them, their force was irresistible. Prince 
Eugene was at the head of the army in Flanders, and, including the British 
forces under the Duke of Ormond, it amounted to the immense force of 122,000 
effective men, with 120 guns, sixteen howitzers, and an ample pontoon 
train. ‘To oppose this, by far the largest army he had yet to confront in the 
Lower Countries, Villars had scarcely at his command 100,000 men, and they 
were ill-equipped. imperfectly supplied with artillery, and grievously depressed 
im spirit by their long series of disasters. Eugene commanded the army of the 
‘confederates ; for although the English ministry had not been lavish in their 
\promises of unqualified support, the Dutch had began to entertain serious sus- 
‘picions of their sincerity. and bestowed the command on that tried officer in- 
‘stead of the Duke of Ormond, who had succeeded Marlborough in the command 
jof the English contingent. But Marlborough’s soul still directed the movements 
lof the Army ; and re sur plan of the campaign was precisely that which that 
\great commander chalked out at the close of the preceding one. ‘This was to 
Resiage Quesnoy and Landrecies, the last of the iron barrier of France which in 
‘this quarter protected the frontier, and immediately after to inundate the open 
coun'ry, and advance as rapidly as possible to Paris. It was calculated they 
‘might reach it in fen marehes from Landrecies ; and it was well known that there 
\was neither a defensible position nor fortress of any kind to arrest the invaders’ 
march. The Court of Versailles were in despair: the general opinion was 
‘that the King should leave Paris and retire to Blois ; and although the proud 
spirit of Louis recoiled at such a proposal, yet, in taking leave of Marshal Vil- 
lars he declared—* Should a disaster occur, I will go to Peronne or St. Quen- 
‘tin, collect all my troops, and with you risk a last attempt, determined to per- 
ish, or save the State.” 
| But the French monarch was spared this last desperate alternative. The de- 
fection of the British cabinet saved his throne, when all his means of defence 
jwere exhausted. Eugene on opeving the campaign on the Ist May, anx- 
‘iously inquired of the Duke of Ormond whether he had authority to act vigor- 
ously in the campaign, and received an answer that he had the same authority 
as the Duke of Marlborough, and{was prepared to join in attacking the enemy. 
Preparations were immediately made for forcing the enemy’s lines, which cov- 
ered Quesnoy, previous to an attack upon that fortress. But, at the very time 
that this was going on, the work of perfidious defection was consummated. On 
May 10, Mr. Secretary St. John sent positive orders to Ormond to take no part 
in any general engagement, as the questions at issue between the contending 
parties were on the point of adjustment. Intimation of this secret order was 
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sent to the Court of France, but it was directed to be kept a positive secret 
from the Allied Generals Ormond upon the receipt of these orders, opened a) 

ivate correspondence with Villars, informing him that their troops were no 
wie enemies, and that the future movement of the troops under his command 
were only to get forage and provisions. This correspondence was unknown to 
Eugene ; but circumstances soon brought the defection of England to light. In 
the middle of it, the Allied forces had passed the Scheldt, and taken post be- 
tween Noyeller, and the Boise, close to Villar’s position. To bring the sincer- 
ity of the English to a test, Eugene proposed a general attack on the enemy’s 
line, which was open and exposed on the 28th May. But Ormond declined, re- 
questing the operation might be delayed for a few days. The defection was now 
apparent, and the Dutch deputies loudly condemned such dishonorable conduct: 
but Eugene, anxious to make the most of the presence of the British troops, 
though their co-operation could no longer be'relied on, proposed to besiege Ques- 
noy, which was laid open by Villars’ retreat. Ormond, who felt acutely the 
painful and discreditable situation in which, without any fault of his own, he was 
placed, could not refuse, and the investment took place that very day. The op- 
erations were conducted by the Dutch and imperial alone ; and the town 
was taken, after a siege of six weeks, on the!l0th July. 


JACK MORAN. 

Jack Moran was certainly the most original genius we ever met with. 
He served in all the campaigns in the Florida war. and was present at the 
battles of Resaca de la Palma and Palo Alto. Jack is no fictitious individ- 
ual, but a real flesh and blood animal, and in all human probability at the 
very time that we write this, he is either lounging about the Palo Alto 
House, at Point Isabel, or else shooting curlews and cranes in the marshes 


coat. Naturally sensitive, this insult drove him almost distracted, and as 
the dernier resort, he again had recourse tothe bottle About noon he was 
a perfect maudlin—friendiess, poor, and disgraced almost beyond redemp- 


\\tion, he had none to succor him and would not 


** Have turned upon his heel to save his life !” 

| All round were laughing, sneering, scoffirg: but poor Jack Moran, the 
idrunken soldier, still had a heart which welled up the purest streams of 
‘sympathy. He took charge of the disgraced officer and treated him with 
ithe tenderness of a brother. ‘ Ah, gintlemin,” said Jack, “1 know that I 
am not the likes of ye—for I like to get dhrunk, and be me sow! I'd be 
l\dbrunk all the while if me fortune could afford it. Ah, poor Captain ——, 
{ knew him whin he was a man, and a braver nor a better soger nivir stood 
jin shoe leather. If ye’d seen him as I have, wid his beautiful wife along- 
‘side ov him, his bright soord by his side, and his eye sparklin’ wid the 
‘bright hope, ye’d not laugh at him now. The bloody Ingun Seminoles 
ruined his sweet lady—if they’d murthered her it would ha’ been a blessin’ 
—but, no matther—he’s nivir been the same man since '” 

As noble a heart as ever beat in man’s bosom dwelt in the breast of poor 
Jack Moran. N. O. Delta. 


Mliscellaneons Articles. 
LETTER FROM SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 


“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.” 

“ Sir,—In the sketch of my life which you have published in your number for 
October, there is one point regarding which I must beg you to be so good as to 
insert a brief correction, because, as it now stands, it might convey a reflection 
which would be totally undeserved, and which, I am equally certain, has never 


adjacent. Jack’s headquarters were the settler’s store of our amiable friend 
, and to H Jack was “all in all.” He blacked boots, cur- 
ried down the horses, shot birds, drank whiskey, did all the “ chores” and 


cursing for the whole party. The first acquaintance he had with Jack, was| 


one fine morning after rain. The back part of the store, (a mere ricketty 
racketty shanty,) was absolutely alive with frogs. Some one called out, in 
the very richest Milesian brogue— 

* Ah, Paddy me boy, how are ye this mornin’? Jimmy, love, did ye slape 
well last night ? By the luks ov yer coat I’m thinkin’ that ye wur caught in 
the rain. Never mind, Jimmy, you and [ are one an the same—both ov us 
disciples ov the blissid Father Mathew, and cowld wather is our maxim 
foriver an a day. Georgy, my lark, how’s yer mother! I’ve kilt him! 
I’ve kilt him !” 

Jack burst into the store, with his hands before his eyes, apparently in the 
greatest agony of remorse. 

** What's the matter Jack ?” 

** Oh, I’ve kilt my darlin’! He was the loveliest ov ‘em all—I nursed 
him since he was a babe, and now I’ve murdered him !” 

Murdéred who Jack ?” 


** Poor little Pathrick, the /ittle frog wid the speckled coat and the white . 


stomach! I accidently throd on his toe and broke his back !” 


Just at this moment an elongated specimen of humanity, as yellow as| pe 


saffron, and as weak as that same coffee, (which was so weak that it 
couldn’t run down an inclined plane,) entered the store and inquired ** for 
some—bird shot—to—shoot—them little birdees—that—wos a comin’ all 
round,” at almost every word the poor fellow would have to stop and draw 
a long breath, in order to give him strength sufficient to repeat the succeed- 
ing one; but Jack, although his heart was full of sympathy for the afflic- 
ted, could not resist the opportunity. 

‘Is it shot ye want ?” 

“* Yes—I want—some shot—to shoot—them there little—” 

** Oh, I know what ye want. Is it for them wee bits ov birds that come 
hoppin’ about as thick as gooseberries in mackerel saison ?”' 

“* Well, I don’t—want—nothin’ else.” 

** By the powers, me boy, ye’ve come to the right place. This is the on- 
ly stoor (store) that they sell shot to kill thim same birdees, and its lucky 
T am here toattaind on ye. I’ve thried and thried to kill ’em but this is the 
only kind of metal that will penethrate their hides.” 

Here Jack scooped up abouta pound of buck shot, large enough to kill a 
bull, let alone birds not larger than sparrows.” 

*« But,” said the invalid, *‘ 1 wanted mustardseed shot, I—” 


** Man alive,” answered Jack, with seeming asperity, ‘I till ye these 


and noothers arethe shots. J rouled thim jin musthard, and ould Major 


Munroe, long life to him say I, used to kill thousands and thousands ov birds) 


ivery mornin’ befoor noon for his breakfast.” 

Jack’s logic had a great effect on the “green un,” and he actually sold 
him four pounds of buck shot to be used against birds tamer than chickens 
and not bigger than wrens ! 

Jack was a foraging party in himself—money was of no use to him—he 
had plenty of whiskey, two old spavined horses, a gun that went off once 
in about five times, and as for powder and shot, why he always managed 
to get them some how or other. He would kill a brace or two of plover, 
oat then sell them for fish—then he'd trade the fish off for whiskey and am- 
munition, or anything else that he might want. So he went on, a careless, 
light-hearted, liquor-loving creature, thinking of naught that might hap- 
pen to morrow. 

Once, while on a shooting excursion on the plain outside the fortifica- 
tions at Point Isabel, Jack happened to be our escort. In fact he acted as 
pointer, and showed where the game lay. Suddenly he flushed a covey of 
partridges—we were about to fire, when he shouted ** hould on !” 

*‘ Jack you’re a fool! what did you do that for 2?” 

« Ah, sir,” said Jack, with a true sigh, * D’ye see that grave, yonder; 
not thim narrow dirt piles, but the grave there wid the muskets an bag’nets 
standin’ round it. That, sir, is poor Ringgold’s grave, and these is his 

artridgis. They feed about there, and seem to love his dust; I wouldn’t 
kill one of ’em if I was starvin’ !” 

The lesson was simple, but touching. There, indeed, was the truly mar 
tial grave of the gallant Ringgold, and his friends, while 

“ Sadiy and slowly they laid him down, 

From the field of his fame tresh and gory ; 

Yet, 10) magn not a line—raised not a stone— 
But left him atone in his glory!” 

On another occasion, too, we noticed a spirit in Jack that was above all 

raise. An officer of the army was on furlough, (a term used, possibly, to 
save his feelings, for in fact we believe it was an eternal furlough) ; he was 
very much addicted to intemperance, which in all probability, was the 
cause of all his mistortune. One morning, after a carouse, he woke up 
and found that some person had cut his straps from his military 


| occurred to you, I allude éo that passage in which you speak of my leaving 
||the two ill-fated brothers, Vaughans, in the Traveller's Bungalow, at Wargaon, 
and flying alone across the country to Poonah. Now had I done so, under any 
circumstances whatever, and those poor young men suffered afterwards as they 
| did, I should not only have never forgiven myself, but I conceive that J might 
; have been justly reprobated for unfeeling and selfish conduct, especially were it 
| taken into consideration, that they were entire strangers to that part of the coun- 
| try, whilst, on the other hand, I was intimately acquainted with the people and 
| localities. ‘The facts were briefly these :—I quitted Panwell at the head of 
| Bombay Harbor at midnight, on the 3d of Nov., 1817 (having horses placed at 
| different distances on the road,) and passed the two Vaughans near thegtop of the 
| Bhore Ghaut, about half way to Poonah, between three and four the next morn- 
|, ing, but without speaking to them, or ascertaining who they were, it being then 
| dark. On reaching Wargaon, after sunrise, my horse-keeper informed me that 
patroles of Mahratta horse were all over the country ; that during the precedi 

night he twice had to lead the horse he was in charge of outside the village, a 
secrete him in a hollow, and that it was reported hee a British officer had been 
, speared (which proved quite true) the day before, close to the city of Poonah. 
' I had neither servants nor baggage of any kind with me, and did not think of 
| halting for a moment at Wargaon. I, therefore, hastily scribbled a note, with a 
ncil, on the back of a letter, warning the travellers I had passed, as well as 
all others of the dangerous position of affairs, and advising them to go back to- 
wards Bombay. This note I left in the hands of the man who was employed to 
take care of the Travellers’ Bungalow, mounted my trusty steed—long celebrated 
‘throughout the Deckan by the name of Bandicoot—and galloped across the 
‘country, pursued, (as | afterwards found) by some Mahratta horsemen, but whom 
my gallant Arab easily outstripped. J got to the Residency at Poonah (after 
having halted some hours at Dapoorie where the Paishwa’s regular brigade, com- 
| manded by British officers, was stationed,) late in the evening of the 4th of No- 
vember ; the battle of Kirkee was fought the next morning, but neither the 

names nor fate of the poor Vaughans were known for several days. Had my 
local knowlege not enabled me to leave the road, I should doubtless have shared 
the Jatter with them, but why they did not act on my advice it is now fruitless 
‘to conjecture : probably their cattle and servants, and they themselves, were 
fatigued from travelling all night, and they were seized as you described, when 
sitting at luncheon. 
' Before I conclude, I may observe that the heroic, and distinguished Major El- 
‘dred Pottinger, was my nephew, and not younger brothe.r 

‘*[ remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“ Henry Porrinoer. 

«“ 67 Eaton Place, London, November 2, 1846. 


Defence of the Goose.—It is a great libel to accuse a goose of being a silly 
bird. Even a tame goose shows much instinct and attachment ; and were its 
/habits more closely observed, the tame goose would be found to be by no means 
‘wanting in general cleverness. Its watchfulness at night time is, and always 
has been, proverbial ; and it certainly is endowed with an organ of self preser- 
‘vation. You may drive over dog, cat, or hen, or pig ; but I defy you to drive 
lover a tame As for wild geese, I know of no animal, biped or quadru- 
ped, that is so difficult to deceive or approach. Their senses of hearing, see- 
ing and smelling, are all extremely acute; independantly of which they appear to act 
inso organized and cautious a manner when feeding or roosting, as to defy all dan- 
ger. {Many atime has my utmost caution,been of no avail in attempting to approach 

ese birds ; either a careless step on a pe of gravel, or an eddy of wind, 
however light, or letting them perceive the smallest portion of my person, has 
jrendered useless whole hours of maneuvering.— Wild Sports of the Highlands. 
| A Stimulant for Drowsiness.—In an excursion made in the winter of 1792-3, 
from St. Johns to the Bay of Bulls, Capt. (the late Gen.) Skinner forming one 
‘of our party, we had on our return, to cross a large lake over the ice, some miles 
‘in extent. When about the middle, Capt. Skinner informed me that he had long 
been severely pinched by the cold, and felt an irresistible drowsy fit coming on. 
I — him to exertion ; representing the fatal consequences of giving way to 
this feeling, and pointing out the state in which his wife and family would be found 
‘should the party arrive at St. John’s without him. These thoughts roused him 
‘to exertion for some time ; but when we had reached the margin of the lake, he 
gave way, and declared he was utterly unable to struggle further, delivering at 
the same time what he considered to be his dying message to his family. As 
there were some bushes near the spot, I broke off a branch, and began to thrash 
‘my fellow traveller with it ; at first without much apparent effect, but at length 
I was delighted to find that my patient winced th my blows, and at length 
\grew angry. I continued the application of the stick until he made an effort to 
iget up and retaliate. He was soon relieved from the torpor ; and as we were 
now but a few miles from St. John's, | pushed on before the party, leaving the 
captain under their special care. I left also the stick, with strong injuuctions 
that it should be smartly om in the event of the drowsiness returning. I 
soon reached the town ; having had some warm porter and spice prepared 
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azainst the arrival of my friends, with this and considerable friction he wasen-|| Chemical Substitution.—Wonderful effects sometimes flow from very 
abled to proceed home, where he arrived perfectly recovered. He himself re-| slight causes, and the origin of gun cotton is perhaps as curiovsas the ori- 
lated the story, at the Earl of St. Vincent’s table at Gibraltar, many years af- /gin of gun powder. Professor Schonbein was always remarkable for his fear 
terwards ; expressing at the same time much gratitude for the beating he had | jof being drawn for the militia. He was often heard to exclaim, during the 
received.—Jahbeel Brenton. period of ballotting, ** Oh dear me! how Ido abominate gunpowder. I 
PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION IN INDIA. ‘Wish I could find a substitute.” His head thus became full of those two 
|objects—gunpowder and substitutes—until he at last found a substitute in 


Whoever looks at India previous!y to the civilization introduced in many 
parts of great Britain, must perceive a striking contrast between its former 
and present state. We desire not to enter into any political disquisition, 
nor to insinuate that either a good or bad policy has been adopted under one 
set of men or another. Our object is solely to trace the progress of civili | 
zation, and to ascertain what British influence has effected in India. Edu- 
cation is certainly spreading through that part of Hindoostan under our 
control. A native press (a luxury of novel description in the East) diffuses 
through every rank of society a knowledge of what occurs in the others. 
Information, moral, political, and social, is thereby obtained by every caste 
of natives. Formerly, the upper Asiatic classes were in the habit of con. 
cealing their wealth, under an apprehension that the iron grasp of despo- 
tism would wrest it from them. Hence the mean and dirty appearance “i 
their houses in Shikarpur and other Mohammedan cities Dingy brick walls, 
were run up in front of their dwellings, to impress on whoever might view. 
them an idea of poverty inthe tenants. The first interior court corresponded| 
with the outside ; but should any favoured and unsuspected individual be) 
permitted to penetrate the dwelling, indications of comfort gradually ap-| 
peared, till at length, on approaching the females’ apartments, the utmost, 
luxury and splendour burst on his gaze. Such, we say, was formerly the, 
case. But now that the natives, though heavily taxed, enjoy an equality! 
of law and security of person and property, the upper classes indulge their, 
natural predilections, and openly surround themselves with a blaze of! 
magnificence. They erect superb and spacious mansions, enclose parks, 
make plantations, and lay out pleasure-grounds and gardens, fragrant with 
rare and many-coloured flowers. At this moment there are thousands such 
in Bengal.—Mackinnon’s History of Civilization. 


A Cool Fiddler.—The N. Orleans Picayune tells a story of the snagging, 
of a steamboat, with her owner on board, who was fond of playing the vio- 
lin. The captain, pilot and engineer were in the cabin playing at cards 
one day, when her bow struck a snag, with a force that knocked a hole in 
her as large as a hogshead, the shock upsetting the faro bank and those 
around it, causing general confusion and consternation among ai] save the 
owner, who, having righted himself in his chair, commenced his tune where 
he had left off, and went on as though nothing had happened. 

“ She’s sinking,” exclaimed an Arkansas man dressed in a hickory bark 
coat, who was making his way out of the cabin with a pair of saddlebags on 
hisarm ‘Tomahawk me if she ain’t sinkin’, sure’ The owner heard, 
it, but fiddled away with as little concern as Nero at the conflagration of 
Rome. 

“* Three feet water inthe hold! Run the old buzzard ashore if you can!” 
shouted the captain. These startling words reached the ear of the owner, 
but he continued to saw away. A passenger ran to him, and bawled out— 

** Did you not know the boat had snagged ?” 

“I suspected something of the kind,” coolly answered the owner, as he laid 
his ear on his violin, a /a Ole Bull, and appeared perfectly enchanted with 
his own strains 

** She’ll be lost in five minutes,” continued the passenger. 

‘* She’s been a losing concern these five years,” responde® the owner, as 
he drew a most excruciating note from his fiddle. 

**T can feel her settling now,” responded the passenger. 

“I wish she would settle with me for what I have lost by her, before she 
oes down,” was the owner’s reply, as his right hand moved backwards and 
orwards over his fiddle. 

** But why don’t you speak to the captain give him orders what to do 
in the emergency ?” asked the good natured passenger. 

** Intertering with the officers of this boat is a delicate matter,” meekly 
and quietly remarked the owner, as he still sawed away. The boat careen- 
ed, and the next moment the cabin was half full of water. 


The buzzard, together with her cargo and machinery, proved a total loss,’ 
the officers, crew, and passengers, saved themselve« by means of a yawl—the; 
owner swam ashore with his fiddle under his arm, and the bow in his mouth.| 
No Insurance. 
“A New Musical Instrument.—The Paris Gazette Musicale gives the report 
of a commission appointed by the director of the Conservatoire, to examine 
into the merits of a new instrument, called the baryton The members of the: 
commission, MM. Auber, Halevy, Panseron, and Meifred, express high satis., 
faction with the invention, which is by M. Lacome du Havre, and appears to be, 
of much importance. The baryton is an instrument of the violin tribe, and is 
midway, in size and compass, between the viola and the violoncello. Its four, 
strings are tuned octaves to the corresponding strings of the violin ; and its com- 

s is thus lower by a fourth than the viola, and higher by a fifth than the violon-; 
cello. It is held and played like the latter instrument, so that violoncello per-, 
formers can easily play upon it. Its tone has a special timbre, which strikes 
the ear, and is perfectly distinct from those of the viola and violoncello , and| 
thus (say the reporters) instrumenta! music has acquired a new organ, which, 
in the quintet and the quartet, will vary the effects, and add a new speaker to 
the dialogue of instruments. It is evident, too, from what they say, that to, 
the violoncello player it will be a precious addition to his own instrument ; for, 
from its being strung exactly an octave below the violin, it will throw open to 
the player all the beautiful music, written for the piano forte and violin, by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and many other great masters. From the opinion 
of this instrument, proceeding from such high authority, there is little doubt 
that it will soon come into general use. 

A Frost-bitten Emigrant.—I one day inquired of a fine ruddy honest-look- 

man who called upon me in Canada, and whose toes and insteps of each 
foot had been truncated, how the accident happened. Be told me that the 
first-winter he came from England, he lost his way in the forest, and that after 
walking for some hours, feeling pain in his feet, he took off his boots, and from 
the flesh immediately swelling, he was unable to put them on again. His 
stockings, which were very old ones, soon wore into holes; and as rising on 
his insteps he was hurriedly proceeding he knew not where, he saw with alarm, 
bnt without feeling the slightest pain, first one toe and then another break off, 
as if they had been pieces of brittle stick ; and in this mutilated state he con- 
tinued to advance til] he reached a path which led him to an inhabited log- 
house, when he remained, suffering great paiu, tillhis cure was effected.—Sir 


F. B. Head’s Emigrant. 


gun cotton. 

_ Al Distant Connexion.—The newspapers contain an account of a physi- 
cian holding a consultation with his patient, some fifty miles apart, through 
the Electric Telegraph. The physician told his patient that he must take 
care of himself, as he found he had a very “ wiry pulse.” 

Fine Arts.—Prince Albert has given a commission to Edwin Landseer 
to paint him a large picture of a study of animals. The subject suggested 


by His Royal Highness, has been—* Raining Cats and Dogs.” 


THE DIGNITY OF NON-COMPLAINT. 

One cannot help admiring the spirit of the man who, ov being asked if he 

had not been complaining lately answered, ‘ I have been ill, but I never com- 
plain.’ It were of course too stoical to be amiable, if one were to determine 
never to complain. Our social feelings go against so extreme a resolution, and 
announce that, as it is right to give sympathy, so it cannot be wrong, under pro- 
per circumstances, to ask it. But certainly it is only in special circumstances 
and relations that complaint is allowable or politic. 
_ It is obvious enough that what makes complaint in most instances injudicious 
is, that it is apt to excite something besides or apart from sympathy ; namely, 
pity. which is always a sentiment looking down from a high place to a low one. 
The power, force, self-helpfulness of the object. all that tends to create the 
common kind of respect, is derogated by this feeling ; and the transition to 
contempt is often fatally easy. Whereas he who bears without complaining, 
or making any demand on syimpathy, is unavoidably held to possess some pecu- 
liar impregnability of character allied to the higher powers of our nature ; and 
though there is often something fearful in the contemplation of sufferings un- 
acknowledged, we cannot help looking on with a certain kind of reverence. 
It is doubtless well that all this should be so ; for is not all fortune to be over- 
come by enduring? Thatis to say, is not this enduring just an appointed 
means of adjusting ourselves to all the contingencies of Providence ! 

The allowableness of complaint is determined by circumstances and relations. 
We may complain in the presence of those who, we know, take an interest in 
us, with less risk than we can in other company. We may more allowably 
complain of a common wo of humanity, than of some special personal evil. 
A man would not care to fret about a pricked finger to his wife, while the sav- 
age suffers unimaginable pains at the stake with an unmoved countenance ; he 
‘ may not stain with grief 
‘The death-song of an Indian chief.’ 


To have been the victim of an influenza, may be spoken of freely and dolarous- 
ly, within moderate bounds ; but it is different if we are only recovering from 
an affront or a slight, where our own self-respect was alone concerned, because 
there sympathy comes less freely, if at all, or is liable to be mixed with no very 
reverential feeling. It is from a sense of this philosophy that those who com- 
plain about any personal vexation usually endeavour to take from its egotistic 
character by allying it to a public cause. ‘ It is my turn to be slighted or slan- 
dered to-day—it may be yours to-morrow.’ Or, « Such attacks—though I care 
nothing for them myself—are reprehensible on general grounds.’ And so forth. 
But such efforts are, in reality, a confession that there is something felt to be 
weak and unworthy, generally speaking, in complaint. Man has a latent up- 
confessed sense that (allowing for just exceptions) he has no proper right to 
call attention to anything affecting himself alone, and that it is best to hush such 


|laffairs in the darkness of his own bosom. 


If a mercantile man finds his acceptance declined at a bank, or an order upon 
some distant correspondent politely refused, he does not rush upon ’Change to 
proclaim the grievance, knowing very well that such conduct would not tend 
to the improvement of his credit. It would be wrong for him even to complain 
to the bank or the correspondent. Policy directs that he should appear perfect- 
ly at ease under the refusal in either case, or, at the most, observe a dignified 
silence on the subject. It may thus come to pass that the other party will in 
time presume that possibly it might not have been so far amiss to discount,that 
bill or comply with that order. At the very least, matters are made no worse. 


'|How far such policy squares with a very nice morality, [ wil! not stop to con- 


sider ; but, assuredly, the system of non-complaint is the best calculated to 
favour the objects of the merchant in his professional existence : as mere policy, 
it is perfect. So, also, one never hears a young lady complain of such a calami- 
ty as the loss of a front tooth. That is a matter between herself and her den- 
tist. Complaint on the subject to any but that confidential adviser would only 
aggravate the evil. These are typical cases, bearing with unusual force upon 
the question ; but no one to whom they are mentioned can be at a loss to see 
how the philosophy of non-complaint may be applied in other instances. 

Take for example, the manof art ; that is, the man who, by the chisel, the 
brush, the pen, or the use of his brain and fingers for the production of music 
works out results for the gratification and improvement of his fellow- creatures. 
If such a man finds his works neglected, will it improve his case to complain ? 
Assuredly not. He may imagine there is some accidental or mischievous cause 
for the neglect, instead of his own deficiency of merit. But such suppositions 
if —e only bring down ridicule upon his head. He may be severely 
handled by critics ; but to complain of this, or attempt to put in something in 


jarrest of judgment, or to retort upon the Judge, can only injure him further 


with the public, as showing him in the humiliating light of one who suffers. 
The true policy, be assured, is that of the merchant whose bill has been hand- 
ed back undiscounted—not to say a single word or look about the matter. The 
late Mr. William Hazlitt, with his unquestionable powers of mind, was sadly 
deficient inthis wisdom. Some of his writings, as, for example, his Essay on 
Je and Spleen of Party, betray a pitable sensitiveness to the little rubs 
and slights of life ; soreness about criticism, vexation about the superior social 
eclat of other literary labourers—‘ raw’ all over. Such conduct is a voluntary 
giving up of the dignity which the public must inevitably associate with the 
names of all who have written éellingly in whatever way ; it is to sit down 
with greater humiliation than even enemies are in general inclined to impute. 
Suppose there were real ill-usage and some little actual bad consequences from 
it, well— minimise the evil by absorbing it in the woolpack of silence, and you 
will soon recover your proper position in spite of it. But to whimper, or scold 
in return, or in anyway admit that you have been galled—oh, how it does the 
very thing the enemy aims at—what a suicide it is! And self-murder is the 


only way by which moral death comes to any man. 
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Perhaps the ultimare source of the good to be derived from non-complaint is 
its convenience to the general interest. Every one has his own woes ; it is 
not, therefore, surprising that few feel aggrieved by hearing little of the dis 
tresses of their friends, however willing to give sympathy if complaint is actu- 
ally made. It is, therefore, as good for us, as it is dignified on the part of the 
sufferer, that he should trouble us as little as possible with his distresses. 
Having, as life and the world go, far more need to be associated with what is 
cheering and encouraging than with the reverse, we are unavoidably attracted 
to the train of the successful and self-helpful, the gay and buoyant, even with- 
out any regard to tangible benefits derivable from them, while the unprosperous 
are too apt to be left pining in solitude. It is human nature to give pity and 
succour to the latter when the claim is directly presented, but in all circum- 
stances to cling fast to and idolise the former, as something good, tutelary, and 
beautiful. For such reasons it must be that complaint, necessarily associated 
in our minds with infirmity, never can produce respect. So it must be that 
we admire, as the next best to success and greatness, the magnanimity which 
betrays not defeat or injury. Our thrilling reverence for him who suffers in 
silence, is mixed with a thankfulness that, in the maze of our own special evils, 
we have noi the addition of listening to, and administering to, his. 

I would, then, recommend the principle of non-complaint as one which it is 
useful to follow, under certain limitation. “To shut ourselves up ina stoical 


indifference on all occasions, were at once unamiable and unwise. To consult), 


nothing but dignity on this point, were to become detestable. Much would we 
prefer the man, weak as a woman’s tear, to him who stood perpetually in a 
marble-like rigidity, professedly superior to all grief. ‘The fullest allowance is 
to be made on thatside. And particularly would we insist that, in the domes- 
tic circle, and amongst true frends, there should be a full communion and 
frankness on every poe peat requiring counsel and assistance. Poured 
into a loving and kindred m, our griefs are sacred ; reposing this confidence, 
we ourselves become objects of only increased tenderness. A disposition 
having regard to the happiness of others, will at once perceive where to draw 
the line of distinction between what ought and what ought not to be complained 
of—between what is a proper subject the condolence of others, and that 
which would only unnecssarily vex and anoy them. We have all enough of 
sorrows of our own, without being unduly burdened with those of others ; and, 
depend upon it, there is none more unamiable or more generally shunned than 
the fretful and querulous. On troubles incidental to all, it is also to be ad- 
admitted that complaint is legitimate, so far as it may lead to a remedy, or to 
a union of our common brotherhood in the bonds of sympathy. But undoubted | 
ly. as a general rule, apart from these exceptions, there is much to be admired, 
in non-complaint—the course pointed out alike by considerateness for others) 
and respect for ourseves. And [ would hold this as an apothegm never to be 
all egotistic sufferings whatever, from great injus- 
tices down to the most petty annoyances and incivilities, cultivate the glorious! 
power of Bearing in Silence. 
THE AUTHOR IN HIS STUDY. 
HEAR THE VOICE OF THE POOR. 
“In the recesses of his luxurious saloons, Wealth has heard a voice appal- 
ing—the cry of the Poor. This is the greatest fact of our age. The peace o 
selfish luxury is at anend. It looks around, and finds nothing but the wild sea 
of distressed humanity threatening terrible things. How shall Wealth escape 
this great danger—how still down these stormy menaces’ Verily by opening 
his heart in time to the claims of the lowly, and remembering that they are his 
fellow creatures.’ 

Tat-tat-tat. Author. Well, what isit' Author's wife. Excuse me, my 
dear, but I have just received a circular mentioning that a subscription is to be 
made for coals to one of our poor neighbors, as many are strrving from cold at 
this inclement season ; and | wish to know what you think of contributing. J 
suppose we can’t get off without giving something. 

Author (angrily). My dear, how could§you interrupt me about such a busi- 
ness. You know it is all ostentation which makes people subscribe to public 
charities. Nobody shall ever see any charity of mine paraded, | can assure you. 
You have disturbed me in the very beginning of one of my most eloquent pa- 
= Do pray, leave me again, my dear, and allow me to lock myself in. [ Ez- 
lady). 

Let me see now—Wealth has heard the outcry of the i 
his innermost and most voluptuous retirements. Yes. Well, to resume. ‘ Let 
us picture to ourselves the contrast between well housed affluence and home 
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lost, two of them leaving widows with (in all) thirteen children, and one who 
was the sole stay of a widowed mother. It is a crving case; for these poor 
eople have at this moment not a particle of food in their houses, except what 
they get from the miserable people of their own sort, all of whom, as you know, 
are so poor, in consequence of their dissolute habits, that they have too little 
for themselves. A few of us have commenced a subscription, and I have come 
to afford you an opportunity of giving your mite. We are getting on very well. 
There is Sir J. W., a sovereign ; Squire 'T., two guineas; the rector, a sove- 
reign; Lady Bountiful, five pounds; and soon. The smallest sum, however, 
will be acceptable. 

Author. Why, really, Mr. Boreham, I have so many claims upon me, that I 
am obliged to practise great self-denial in the luxury of giving. It is a sad 
plight that these poor people are in, and I am sincerely sorry for them. But [ 
can't help it. 1 must draw a line somewhere, sir. Yes, I must draw a line. 
Mr. B. Why, very little would suffice, sir; say half-a-crown, or a shilling. 
[ am loath to go away without having got something. 

Author. Not a doit, sir. I must wish you good morning. [Mr. Boreham 
having aque} What a fool that man must be to come to a literary man for 
money. hy, doesn’t he know that we are all as penniless asrats! Besides, 
I am really tired of these poor men who are always suffering from accidents, 
leaving never fewer than six children each. I must see to get on with my pa- 


* Amongst the causes of the neglect shown by the rich with respect to the 
poor, we must reckon their luxurious habits. and the whirl of dissipation and 
folly in which they live. How can we expect Lord ©. to look into the dis- 
tresses which he might find within two hundred yards of his park gate, when 
his whole time is spent at Melton’ How can we expect Lady H., in Grosve- 
nor Square, to give regard to the cry of wretchedness in St Giles’s, when loo 
has such claims, and Grisi sings and Cerito dances so charmingly ! The ten- 
dency of constant indulgence in pleasure to deaden the generous feelings, has 
been remarked by all moralists, and the observation is powerfully illustrated in 
the condition of the higher ranks at this moment. Selfishness becomes in these 
circles the presiding deity. Even when they invite us to their tables, it is for 
a selfish reason ; namely, to have the pleasure of our conversation, and per- 
haps tobe trumpeted as patrons of literature.” 

By the way, this is Thursday ; I must not forget to send off a note to Green- 
wich to order that dinner for Saturday. Let me see: lamb is now in—we shall 
have lamb. Mune host must also give us some of those delicious French dish- 
es. A guinea-and-a-half dinner let it be—cloth laid for eight. Champagne 
and sparkling Moselle of course. I must see to get——, who sings such capi- 
tal comic songs : we shall treat him—it will be well worth while. They say 
he is a dreadfully poor fellow—often without a lodging. No matter—he will 
do very well for one evening. [ Notes labelled and despatched.} For myself and 
wife, I shall be in five or six pounds here. But that loan I have asked from 
Templeman surely cannot fail. Revenons. 

‘ Another cause of the neglect of the poor is unquestionably that atrocious 

spirit of political economy which has pervaded the land for the last thirty years. 
Seeing in human beings only the mechanisin for producing wealth—conside- 
ring nothing but how that wealth may be produced in greatest abundance, and 
most completely economised, the students of this pseudo science have distin- 
guished themselves by the dissemination of every cold-hearted maxim regard- 
ing the less fortunate portion of the community, Under their frown, the holy 
tie of matrimony itself has been almost put out of countenance. The blessing 
of babes—often the poor man’s only blessing—has been ridiculed and con- 
demned. Once it was the boast of England that the pauper was as well off 
as anybody : now this is no longer the case. Unheard-of barbarity! It is 
now a crime to be poor. Never can England be again the merry England , the 
good England, it once was, until statistics and political economy shall have 
become dead and forgotten. 

Tat-tat. Voce. A letter by the post. Author. Ha! from Templeman, I 
declare. Oh thou dinner at Greenwich, tremble for thy fate! Let me think, 
now, if it is likely to contain the money I wanted. A very simple sort of fellow 
is Templeman ; takes all things as they appear, and is easy and good-natured 
with everybody. He is a member of John Mill's club, indeed, and always tells 
me he is a political economist; but I never believe him. I know he actually 
set up his footman in a shop, when the poor fellow left him to marry the house- 
maid. But, open letter, and let us know the best or the worst. ‘ My dear 
, I am exceedingly concerned to hear of your present unfortunate circum- 
stances. With your large family, to be provided for solely by your pen, 1 am 


less misery. It is a winter night. The cold rain deluges the streets. The lord 
of thousands retired to his drawing room, has fairy land around him. The su- 
we furnished and decorated apartment is filled with light. Accomplished 
aughters regale him with delicious music. The finest productions of literary) 
intellect of the day are strewed on the tables. Servants are ready to fly at his, 
nod. Ten yards from this scene, on the rain bleached-pavement, shivers a wretch 
who has no home. He is held disqualified even for the Union. Nota friend to 
smile upon him ; not an open door to receive him ; he can only stand there and 
endure, and brood on savage thoughts which the rich little wot of. When men 
who in the eye of nature and of religion are equal, stand in circumstances so dif- 
ferent, are we to wonder that the heart of the r man turns to bitterness 
inst his more fortunate fellow, and that he feels as if the law, which is not 

his friend, is his enemy ?’ 

Rather effectively put, I think. wey fora few moments among some pa- 
pers.) -What is that ! Oh, a letter from that stupid fellow Hurst, always boring 
me for half crowns and old clothes. A horrid, gaod'for nothing'wretch, who nev- 
er has kept a situation three weeks in his life, and whose wife is just a month 
confined, and has ever since been in the greatest distress for common necessa- 
ries. Certainly not a farthing shall he get from me. Can’t he work, as I do! 

Well, to it again. ‘ It is the inherent hard heartedness of the rich which now 
forms the peculiar danger of the commonwealth. They hear this terrible voice, 
but they regard it not. Never having known want themselves, they are unable’ 
to appreciate its hardships in others. They know not the needs and the wish- 
es of the poor. Many act as the apr ses gnomes of that class. Hence arises an 
accumulation of wrath against the affluent generally, which if not timeously 
diminished or checked, :nust ere long burst on them like a torrent. It is 
remarkable how different is the conduct of the poor to each other. While the 
rich man holds off, and does nothing, the wretched neighbor breaks his last crust, 
and gives away a part.’ 

Tat-tat-tat. Another interruption. What is the matternow ? Servant. Sir, 
here is Mr. Boreham come upon business. He says he can’t go away without 
seeing you. [Door enter a respectable neighbor. 

Mr. Boreham. | have taken the liberty of calling, sir, on account of a matter, 
in which many of us in this town feel a deep interest: You are aware 


of the accident that happened last week amongst our men|| 


not surprised that you occasionally require a little friendly assistance, especially 
on such an occasion as the present, when you tell me, you have three sick chil- 
dren in the house, and your bookseller has failed inthe payment of an expect- 
ed balance. I have the greatest pleasure in enclosing a cheque for the sum 
you want—twenty pounds ; and am, dear ——, yours sincerely, E. T.’ Bravo, 
Templeman—sound at the core after all! This will do nicely for Greenwich. 
Once more unto the breach—a concluding paragraph, and that’s all. 

‘One hope alone remains for us—that the cry of the poor will yet penetrate 
the hearts of the rich. From the highways and byways, from the streets and 
lanes of our large cities, from every Seal of misery, come the groan$ of those 
who suffer. ere is a gathering of many murmurs into one voice, which must 
be listened to, if we would see our country and its institutions saved. May the 
house of Have be wise while it is yet time!” 

There now, that will do for one day's work. And now for the bank to get 
the cash. [Walking out, passes an Irishwoman in a ditch, surrounded bya 
litter of children.) 

Woman. Och, your honour, help a poor cratur just come over, who has net 
a bite of bread for her family, and the blessing of God be upon you. Their 
father has gone to the big house up there, to see if the gintry will give us any- 
thing ; but sorra a bit do I expict. A single penny, plase your honour, will be 
agreat thing for us. 

Author. nt torment me, women, or I shall send the police to you. What 
brings you over here with your brats ! 

oman. Och, thin, it’s just because all are alike poor with us; but you in 
England have something to give, if you only had hearts to do it. So, you're 
jnot to help us, aren't you! Heaven aid the poor in these days, for man has no 
mind to it! Ech! whatdolsee? AsI live, Pat coming back from the big 
house with half a loaf under his arm. God be praised, my darlints will have 
their breakfast. [ Exit literary philantrophist whistling.) 

[The printer queries the use of the word ‘author’ in the title of this * 
as if our whole profession were aimed at. He mistakes the matter altogether, 
and, as some other persons may do so, it is as well to mention that the real ob- 
ject is to show that, whereas there is a temptation to the literary man to write 
philanthre pic diatribes against whole classes of his fellow-countrymen, it were 
as easy for the lion to make reprisals—if the lion wrote books. ] 
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A TRIP TO THE SUNNY SOUTH. troduced, encouraged and sanctioned ; and who says, they “ treat their slaves 
After a passage of some sixty-five hours in the steamer Southerner, I found!|with as much and perhaps more tenderness, than those of any British colony 
myself early one morning in November last, approaching the delightful city off!where slavery exists ; comparatively speaking,” he adds, « they are well cloth. 
Charleston, where every thing wears the charm of novelty at least ; particular-j/ed and well fed in that Province, which while they continue in health, fits and 
ly if for the first time, the northern traveller has been brought into contact with! |qualifies them for their task. Whenthey happen to fall sick, they are carefully 
the social relations and peculiar scenery of the south. ‘To me, however, it pos- attended by a physician ; in which respect their condition is better than that of 
sessed other attractions ; all that I saw, all that I heard, and the mellow radi |/the poorest class of labourers in Europe.” 
ence of an autumn sun, recalled to my mind the days I had passed in the en-|| As many of yourreaders at the Northward are probably as little acquainted 
chanting Bermudas ; and I was carried back involuntarily to the cloudless morn- with the natural and physical peculiarities of the South, as they are with its 
ing of life, with all its varying incidents, interwoven by the hand of fortune, institutions, I trust an extract or two from the same author descriptive of these 
after a whimsical but not distasteful pattern. charecteristics, may not prove unacceptable, and with which I shall conclude 
Before proceeding with a description of those parts of the Union, through} /this letter ; occasionally forwarding other communications, in which I shall 
which it will probably be my fortune to pass, during the present winter ; | shall//embody whatever I may meet with on absence. worthy of note or remark. « As 
merely observe, that the voyage from New Yore was peculiarly monotonous—||vou approach towards the shore,” says Dr. Hewitt in his Historical Account 
even for a steamer ; a heavy sea, soon after leaving the harbour sent a large//of South Carolina, « the sea gradually ebbs, which furnishes good soundings 
proportion of the passengers to their berths, and on the Sunday afterour de |/for the help of navigators. For eighty, and in some places an hundred miles 
parture the deck was nearly deserted, but one female—an old traveller making|/from the Atlantic, the country is an even plain, no rocks, no stones, scarce a 
her appearance, who resolutely set steamboat and sea sickness at defiance. On|jhill of any height is to be seen. Backwards from this the lands begin to rise 
Monday the weather had moderated, and there was a general muster of beauty||gradually into little hills and beautiful inequalities, which continue increasing 
and beards ; and, as we approached the land on ‘Tuesday morning, the heat byj|in height and vanation, until you advance to the Apalachian mountains, three 
eight o'clock became so oppressive, that every one sought the shade and shel-|/hundred miles and more from the sea. Here a vast ridge of mountains begins, 
terof the awning. Presently the pilot came on board, we passed the Bar,|/and runs through North America, in the bowels of which no man can say what 
leaving fort Sullivan on our right, which during the revolutionary war made aj riches lie in store. These mountains give rise to four large rivers called by e 
| gallant and successful defence against a fleet of nine ships under Sir Peter|/their [Indian names Alatahama, Savannah, Santee, and Pedee. Among the hills z 
Parker, carrying 250 guns, and a detachment of troops, which however having] |these rivers are composed of different branches, and run in a rapid course ; but 
| been landed on an adjoining Island were, owing to the depth of the intervening] {lose their velocity when they reach the plains, through which they glide smooth- 
water, unable to assist in the attaek ; on the left was fort Sumpter, in a course}/ly along in a serpentine course to the ocean. Up these large rivers the tide 
of erection upon a sand bar mid-channel ; and about two miles from the city,||flows a considerable way, and renders them navigable for ships, brigs and schoon- 
| we passed Castle Pinkney : at the south side of the entrance to the harbour|jers ; while smaller craft force their way still higher than the tide flows. Be- 
} lies fort Johnson ; all of which combined with the shallow water over the bar,}/sides these large rivers, the hills in the heart of the country give rise to others 
| usually not more than seventeen feet, would render any hostile opproach onejjof a secondary size ; such as Ojetchee, Cusaw, Cambahee, Edisto, Ashley, 
a | of much difficulty and danger. Cooper, and Black rivers ; all of which are also navigable many miles from the 
The locality of Charlestun very much resembles that of New York, and is |ocean. The coast is also chequered with a variety of fine islands, around which 
situated at the confluence of two rivers—Ashley and Cooper, the improvements||the sea flows, and opens excellent channels for the easy conveyance of produce 
extend from river to river, and upwards of a mile northwardly from the southern] /to market.” 
point of the peninsula ; the population exclusive of the Neck, is estimated at}} “‘ In travelling along the coast of Carolina, partly by water and partly by 
_ upwards of thirty thousand souls, although the latter may be considered a con- land, the stranger has an excellent view of the natural beauties, and rural in- 
a tinvance of the city, and on which are from ten to twelve thousand inhabitants. habitants of the forest. Ata distance the marshes and Savannahs appear like 
Whilst Charleston is a healthy city, those who reside on the Neck have to be||!evel meadows, with branches or creeks of the sea running through them. On 
' extremely careful of themselves, as exposure to the night air is attended with] /one hand the evergreen pines appear, and engross almost the whole higher lands 
\ dangerous consequences ; and to sleep thus exposed, is almost invariably fatal ||ofthe country ; on the other branching oaks and stately hickories stand covered 
As you advance into the country, these results are more prompt and decided, with mossy robes : now he passes a grove covered with cypress ; then the 
and the disorders there become more virulent ; and although the patient may es-||!aurels, the bays, the palmettoes, the beech or mulberry trees surround him, all 
cape with life, yet his constitution has been undermined by its severity, combin-||¢twing as the hand of nature hath wiidly scattered them. In the spring, the 
ed with the painful remedies which it may have been found necessary to apply.||40gwood, cherry-trees, and many others blossom, end together with the jessa- 
To avoid as much as possible, the ill effects of the malaria of the country, mines perfume the air, while the luxuriant vines climb over the loftiest trees, 
a wagoners and others who are exposed to its influence, kindle a fire and lie down and bushes or shrubs of humbler growth fill up the thicket.” 
to leeward, finding their only chance of safety, in the dense smoke by which|| ‘The rivers which interest the country, as well as the sea coast, abound with 
they are in this way enveloped, as it rolls sluggishly along the ground. When||* variety of fish ; crabs, shrimps, and oysters are found in vast quantities near 
I arrived at Charlston during the early part of December, there had not been the sea-shore, and previous to the peninsula on which Charleston stands receiv- 
sufficient frost, which invariably produces a healthy action on the atmosphere, ||itig its present name, it was called “ Oyster Point ; numbers of winged fowls 
i} to warrant persons venturing back to their places of residence, and which during] /are still to be met with in the country, and the mock bird of Cawlind is a fine 
bold creature, which mimics the various voices of the forest, both in captivity 


the summer they must abandon. Those who had gone there thus premature- 
ly, ware taking every precaution, such as carefully excluding the night air and|/@nd in the enjoyment of natural freedom. Formerly the people of Bermuda 
having large fires in their bed-rooms, to guard against these dangers that still carried cabbages to the market at Charleston, and the northern colonies fur- 
lurked around their dwellings. nished them with apples and Irish potatoes ; but gardens chosen with judgment 
if Previous to the establishment of the line of railroads between Charleston|{4te found to yield every necessary, of this kind with all descriptions of salad, 
| and Augusta and Columbia—a distance of about 130 miles, travelling during] |such as endive, cresses, parsley, radishes, and onions, which will grow during 
the summer season was attended with the utmost danger, as passengers had//4ll seasons of the year ; and cabbage, broccoli, cauliflowers, turnips, spinach, 
necessarily to sleep on the road, and as exposure to the night air was produc- cucumbers, squashes, artichokes, pompions, asparagus, &c., grow in great per- 
| tive of almost certain death—this is the uniform characteristic of the low lands,||fection. At the present day, wheat weighing 60 Ibs. per bushel is raised in the 
HN extending from seventy to eighty miles from the sea-coast ; and were it not for northern parts of South Carolina, and sold for 50 cents ; and best Irish potatoes 
i the coloured population, this extensive tract of country, together with the cul-}/are carried a hundred miles to market, and disposed of at 62} cents. The 
tivation of rice, which requires periodical irrigation, would have to be abandon- climate of South Carolina however is extremely variable, and is liable to sud- 
H ed. Even this description of persons, well adapted as their constitutions are den and violent changes, which seriously affect the constitution, particularly 
| " to warm clymates. sink under the effects of this, unless they have been born where the system has become enervated by the excessive heat of the summer, 
and brought up in the country, and in this way have become inured to|/when the thermometer ranges as 96deg. in the shade, the nights affording no re- 
its pestiferous influence. It is evident therefore, that this portion of the United lief, and being equally as oppressive as the day. ‘ The mean diurnal heat of 
States must be abandoned, as I havealready said, together with the cultivation||the different seasons,” says Hewitt, “ has been upon the most careful observa- 
of one of the chief necessaries of life, or it must continue to be inhabited and||tion, fixed at 64degs. in spring, 79 insummer, 72 in autumn, and 52 in winter ; 
cultivated by a coloured population. Whether that population should be un ||and the mean nocturnal heat in those seasons at 56degs. in spring, 75 in sum- 
| der the control of masters, and subject to their disposal as other property,||mer, 68 in autumn, and 46 in winter.” In the woods there are various venom- 
| or whether they should be thrown upon their own resources and energies, is a||°US insects and reptiles such as are almost peculiar to southern countries, among 
question upon which difference of opinion exists, and about which many sensi- which is the terrible rattle-snake ; but which, during the cold weather, retreat 
ble minds, moved by a benevolent and mistaken feeling, have been misled. ‘To||t© their holes, and leave man the undisturbed and unmolested occupant of 
i understand the subject aright, and to give an unbiassed and correct judgment,||that, which is in summer almost their exclusive domain. 
il it is essential that parties who undertake to decide the question, should visit the|} With reference to the mineral kingdom, as has been already intimated, but 
ih Southern States, and bringing with them a candid and unbiassed mind, investi-|/little is as yet known in South Carolina of this source of wealth. Nothing 
i gate the negro character, witness his uniform cheerfulness, the light nature||valuable in this department of natural history, is of course to be found in the 
and limited extent of his daily toil, and become acquainted with the mutual] |maritime parts of the State, which have probably been forsaken by the sea ; as 
regard and attachment, that exist between masters and mistresses and their||wherever digging is performed, and to whatever extent, no stones or rocks are 
i, slaves ; particularly where the latter have been born and brougbt up in a fami-||to be found, but everywhere sand or beds of shell ; yet « marble, clay, chalk 
ly. A state of feeling, which continves generally at the present day to confirm||and gravel grounds, are observed among the hills in the middle of the country ; 
and valuable mineral may lie in store in the more distant mountains, but which 


the character given of the planters of Carolina by Dr. Hewitt in 1779, who by 
no means approved of slavery in the abstract, or the laws by which it was in-|jmay be brought nearer by the powerful agency of steam. Owing to the level 
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nature of the coast near Charleston, and the proximity of the Gulf stream, 
which sets to the north east, a heavy gale blowing from that quarter, must be 
attended with disastrous and dangerous results. Accordingly we find that in 
1752, a dreadful hurricane visited that city. At nine o’clock in the morning, 
the flood tide came rolling in with great impetuosity, and in a little time rose 
ten feet above high water mark, overflowing the streets, and driving vessels 
against the houses in Bay street, in which great quantities of goods were de 
stroyed. This occurred at eleven o’clock—two hours before the time of high 
tide, which was expected to flow till one o'clock. Providentially soon after 
eleven the wind shifted from north-east, from which quarter it had blown, and 


in the space of ten minutes, the water fell five feet. By this happy change the}) 


Gulf stream, no longer stemmed by the violent blast, had freedom to run in its 
usual course, and the town was saved from imminent danger and destruction.” 
Charleston, S. C. Dec. 1846. Ww. 


+” NOTICE. —We would take leave to inform J. H. Stuart, who some 
time since acted as Agent for us in Vermont, that he is a defaulter on our books}! 
—we trust it will not be necessary to take any further steps to procure a settle- 
ment. There is one or two other Agents with whom we would desire a settle 
ment, and we hope this hint will be sufficient, without speaking more plainly. 


Sostenes at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 6! per cent. prem. 
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New Year.—The fashion of the day instructs us that it were right — to 
offer the compliments to our readers, of a New Year's welcome. We are averse 
to compliments and forms and do not choose to be the compliers with mere 


compliments and forms. Our whole course, we trust, has shewn this, and that), 


whether warm or cold, our language, which is always from our heart, it has al- 
ways been spontaneous.—But, independent of fashion, independent of form. 
language, or compliment, we have good reason to say to our readers, at this and 
all Seasons, “‘ May your shadow ne’er be less,” which, if it convey the spirit 
of the Orientals, is no more than the wisher could desire, no more than the}! 
wisher could invoke. Leaving oriental or any other stranger out of question. 
however, our fervent wish is “ the Compliments of the Season,” which is com. 
prehensive enough to the understanding of the many, and the rest will find it 
out fast enough. 

We have adeep debt of gratitude to our readers, not only for the pleasure 
they express and the satisfaction which they display at our labours, but at the 
complacency they evince in our lucubrations. Could they but know, did they 
even surmise the pleasure we have at falling in with their humour or wishes, 
they would then understand that the satisfaction is mutual, and can they but 
once understand that we learn and try to appreciate their taste, there would be 
no farther difficulty than for them to be convinced that we endearour to cultivate 
and to fall in with the public taste. 

Enough of this. ‘To enlarge on such a subject is fulsome, and we wif con- 
clude by wishing all our readers 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Much is said, and little or nothing is done about the Montpensier S)auish| 


marriage, and about the annexation of Cracow ; yet both these are the recog- 
nised and identified objects in distinct treaties between civilized nations Now 
they are matters of some importance in themselves and consequences or they 
are not. If not, why has there beea any fuss about them at all, even admitting 
that each was part and parcel of solemn obligation between nations; aud, if 
they are of consequence, why are they thrown aside with so little cereimony. 
and the slender few who urge them derided for their pertinacious adherence to 
them? Time was when treaties were deemed important both in whole and in 
part, because the treaty-making powers were beyond the pale of law, and there 
was no way of effecting the completion of a national bargain but by the way of 
all the parties, save the offending one, leaguing together to make the offender 
fulfil the engagements. But at this period there is such a chaos of policy that 
all good faith is despised, and each nation does what is good in its eyes—or ra- 
ther in those of its ruler and government. 

We are by no means of opinion that treaty-prohibited marnage between a 
French and a Spanish Royal house is of little consequence hereafter, as many 
have concluded. The present French dynasty is far from secure on the throne. 
the Duke of Montpensier is far from the inheritance at present, and the Queen 
of Spain, de facto, may have children ; but hereafter (and perhaps, not very long 
hence, in the natural course of things) the French house may need propping 
(to use a favorite term) by Spanish or other aid, and then may come “ the be- 
ginning of the end,” leaving quite out of consideration the incident of succes- 
sion hereafter. 

Again, in the affair of Cracow. It is Louis Philippe’s actual political position 
that has made the emperor's care so little in this breach of treaty ; for they 
know he dare not get into hostility now, and therefore he dare not protest against 
their acts, and there is no one save poor little England that dare have the cou- 
rage to speak out, and call this shameful derilection by its right name. And 
even she, from the year 1803 to the vear 1813 had so much trouble in fighting 
ail the world, that she has hardly breathed since that time to do the like again. 

As for the marriage, that is done, and all that government h.s to do is to look 
carefully, and take care that it be not the means to set the world by the ears, 
and as to Cracow, it is about the last remains of an Poland, and all we have 

o say is ** Requiescat in pace.” 


Some years ago, when we had charge of the «Old Countryman” weekly 
paper, we found occasion to animadvert on the ill-natured remarks of an official 
‘unctionary of this city, who thought proper to give vent to his spleen, and, as 
he imagined, to make himself popular with his fellow-citizens by talking of the 
yauper population which arrived from the Old Country, the expense they were 
jto the city, and a number of other points which had a tendency to diminish the 
respectability and the utility of the Immigrant, whilst it really did not any good 
\to the community at large, nor was the tirade indeed founded in either fact or 
jtruth. We believe we were somnewhat instrumental at that time in stopping 
ithe animadversions and disproved the then reckoning. 


| We find the subject is in revival. A morning paper is somewhat vitnperative 
jon this subject; but we would have the editor or the writer of the article to 
\know that neither are the English paupers willing to com, nor are the English 
loverseers ready to send persons of that denomination to this country, from 
either motive of economy or desire to get quit of a burther. ‘The ery of Eu- 
‘opean pauperism is a stalking-horse which it is sometimes thought advisable to 
bring out of the stable when there is a paucity of other objects of abuse, but 
ul who are acquainted with the statistics of Emigration to this country from 
the other side of the Atlantic are aware that the Immigrants generally have in 
reality been the monentary public benefactors instead of burthens to this pub- 
lic; that, as a body, as a class, they are industrious, patient, frogal. useful peo- 
ple to the state, and nof a useless class, nor burdensome where they take up 
their abode. ‘hey have paid their way hither. are the paymasters of their 
way into the iuterior, and are generally any thing but the pauper community 
-|jwhich this paper represents them to be. 


When we pause upon these things, and recollect that by far the greater part 
lof our readers are descendants in the second or third degree, from their Old 
Country ancestors, that the most nearly allied to aboriginal are not more than 
ithree, four, at most ouly five descents, from their Old Country stock. We 
jread of the remarks which gave birth to this article with dismay. Perhaps, 
ind we have no meais of investigating the doubt, the writer of the article 
jagainst the Emigration system, is an Emigrant, a son, or a grandson of an 
‘Emigrant. Heaven grant he may not be the first, for the fouling of our own 
1est is the worst of uucleanliess. and as to the rest the writer muy nave been 
jeither imperfectly uiformed. or may mistakenly have fancied that bis ancestors 
‘were cood game for his killing We should be sorry for him, for he neither 
knows whet j is game, nor how to hill it. The European Emigrants, we boldly 
‘assert, are the best friends who can arrive here, and the few exceptions—for 
there as no general rule without an exception--are rather a proot of the good 
)nthe aggregate than are to be considered as an evil w the body politic, or in 
the welfare and morale of the Public of this Democracy 


PHILADELPHIA CORRKESVONDENCE. 
December 28th, 1846. 

Great exertions and rapid advances are now making, such as are calculated 
o produce a vast change in the social coudition of the country through the per- 
fection of internal improvements. Raulroads forming contin ious es sweeping 
through the length and breadth of the country, from North to Sorth and from 
East to West, introducing art, manufactures, and refinement wheie but a few 
years siuce were only to be heard the reverberatmg sound of the woodman’s 
axe, or he clanking of the Surveyor’s chain, and the rode featues of the Sa- 
ivage life 

A Railroad Convention is to be held at Phitadelphua on the 19th of January. 
[ have not heard the objects defined ‘They are, doubtiess, for the purpose of 
producing reciprocal action on the part of the various Railror:| projectors for 
the consummation of each of their enterprises. 

Your Hudson river Railroad seems one of he most Jesirable objects to be 
completed, in accordance with the wants and wises of che (ravelling commu- 
nity, and for the interests of the resents at those impor ant couunercial points 
—New York and Albany. It is only for every one wh doubts the feasibility 
of the enterprise to travel over the ground, and for those who would favor any 
other project to be obliged to pass between the two cities "ner the present ar- 
rangements. 

One and a half millions of people travel vearly upon the H:dson river and 
the moment that becomes closed, as at present, mean= require to be adopted by 
which the transport of goods and passengers may be continued uninterrupted, 
When leaving Albany last week my attention was called to this ubject so that 
{ have become interested in the examination of the clains set forth by the pro- 
jectors, engineers, &c. for the favorable consideration of ihe project on the part 
of the people, 

An able report from Wm. H. Grant, Esq., Civil Engineer, 1s #0 clear a de- 
velopement of the advantages that must ensue not only to the two cities, which 
it will bind together, but to the whole country, that it is a matter of regret that 
[ cannot furnish such lengthened extracts as a sense of justice to the researghes 
of that gentleman would prompt. 

Mr. Grant's “ Observations on the Western Trade, and its fluence upon 
the growth and prosperity of the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia," 
shew in a claim the feasibility of the work. It appears frorn Mr. Grant's state- 
ment that the City of New York for ten years preceding the completion of the 
Canal, remained stationary, without an advance of any matcrial importance, as 
far as the yearly quotations of her wealth indicate ber cond.tion. ‘ue assessed 
valuations of real and personai estate averaged during that time $77,010,000 , 
it was $82,000,000 in 1815, and but $83,000,000 in 1821. Ju me next five 
years it increased to $125,000,000 ; m the next ten years to $219,000,U00, and 
in 1840 it was $252,000,000 , having more than tripled m siatcon yeas, not, 
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withstanding the disastrous loss by fire in 1835. The population i in the same. variety in these dances ; they a1 are all mannerism, for the groups are either shep 
tiane had doubled. ‘/herdesses, florists, reapers, allegorical characters, or so forth; the great charm 
This is but the hundredth part of the unanswerable arguments that Mr. | is their forming several appropriate groups, which are pleasing to the eye, and 
Grant advances for expediting the construction of the Hudson River Railread. have much analogy with the name of the dance, and the talent is that of the 
It is necessary to raise $3,000,000 for the purpose of sceuring the Charter teacher, who must have had great patience, to say nothing of the inventive ta- 
$2,009 000 are yet to be raised before the Istof March. It is to be hoped thay | lent, which has thus produced so neat and prompt a grouping in young persons, 
the wealthy and influential subscribers to the “ Anglo” may throw in their sur-| from a very early age upwards to fifteen or sixteen years. The mcrits of the 
plus funds—unsparingly ‘performers are their great docility and aptness in bringing out the views of the 
The contemplated Central Railroad, as it is termed, from Philadelphia to! teacher who we hear is Mdme. Weiss, but the ¢alent is hers, and this the spec- 
Pittsburgh, is, also, as much required for the immediate interests of this State tator does not think about. 
Those immediately interested are urging their propositions with great confidence, After witnessing a few dances from these, and finding that they are all fun- 
of entire success. | damentally the same, we ai length in a yawning fit happened mentally to see 
Efforts are also meking by public meetings and otherwise to bring what is. ‘the term ‘* Cuz bono?” and ever since the question has haunted us like an in- 
termed the Whitney project fully before the people. That project is claimed); cubus. And we cannot reply to it, except by Pope’s true and humiliating 
to have been originated by Mr. Whitney about two or three years since. He) lines, 
certainly deserves great credit as well as does his friends in the background for’ | 
their great perseverance. In connexion with that subject [ will simply give,’ 
you a few extracts from a book, which is jikewise sent, published by Mr. Plumbe, and by the homely adage that « All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
a gentleman now having offices in every prominent city in the Union. That; The Viennoise Children are certainly interesting, and after witnessing a few 
gentleman as * Chairman of a committee appomted by a public meeting held times the general effects we at length perceive that individuals among them have 
at Du Buque in 1838, memorialised Congress, praying for appropriations to peculiar grace. But we have not yet discovered transcendent merits, and we 
inake surveys ; $2900 were granted by Congress for commencing surveys from) have yet to ask what will be the final destination of these poor little girls,—and 
Lake Michigan to the Pocific: agreeable to the propositions set forth in his me-| ||their successors—if the present mode of amusement continue in favor with the 


‘“« Behold the man, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled by a straw,” 


” 


morial. ‘The Legislature of Wisconsin were induced, too, at his sole instance, | [public. 


to petition Congress upon the subject. When referring to his Railroad project || 


to the Pacific, he uses the following language : — 


“A Nat.onal Railroad, too, lias already been commenced under the auspices 
of the Geoeral Goverament, uniting Lake Michigan with the Mississippi, at, or 
near Du uque. An appropriation 1 by Congress, having been made for the pur-|| 
pose, the survey and location of this most. interesting improvement, have al- 
ready been commenced ; and are now rapidly progressmg to completion, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War. 

« The vast importance of this work, not only to Du Buque, and Sinipee—the 
point of terminativn on the opposite side of the Mississippi—but to the whole 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, aud the country at large—is incaiculably great. 

“Our Government is now convinced by practical illustrations, that. so far as 
economy is concerned, it would be justifiable in incurring the direct outlay of a 
sum sufficient to detray the cost of constructing, for its own benefit, Railroads: 
upon all the Jeading routes throughout the Union. 

« But the powers w: h which it is vested by the Constitution, are not adequate 
to the adoption of this course, excepting where the General Government stil!) 
owns the right of soil, and sovereign jurisdiction. This is the case within the 
limits of the Terri/oris ; and an enlightened Congress has now entered upon 
a plan, whereby, uitim: tely, to secure to the United States, the free use, forever, 
of a Grand National & tilroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean! 

«Had the entire action of Congress at its session of 1837-38, been limited 
to the one solitary measure alone—authorizing the commencement of this no- 
ble American enterprise—its memory would have been immortalized !” 


Who ws evtitled to the credit of originating this work’ C. G. P 


R'usic and Musical Intelligence. 


Concert in aid the }’unds of St. George's Society of New York.—This 
Concert took place on Monday night, under the management of the President 
and a select com ittee of the Society, and was, in efficacious consideration. 
better in its result ‘han might have been anticipated under the cireumstances 
There have recent! been many Concerts in this city, and this time was selected 
(not chosen) betwe n Che stmas and New Years day, the worst juncture which 
perhaps could have bect fixed upon, nevertheless there was but little time to 
choose upon, ior several iaings of this kind had anticipated their conclusions. 
Notwithstanding this. there were present at the Tabernacle not fewer, on the 
night to which we now a!!ude, than about 1200 persons, and we trust that there 
will be a balance to the Charitable Pund of at least $600. 


The Drama at this theatre, during the engagement of these children, con- 
| sists of farces only, to relieve the dances, and these are really well performed. 

| Bowery Theatre —This theatre is doing its own legitimate, and when it is so 
occupied it is always well attended. It is doing the grand and the spectacle, 

and at this time, when young persons are from school, it is sure to be peculiarly 
;patronised. The particular attractions at present are “ The Wild Steed of the 
Prairie,” and « The Bronze Horse,” and by all appearances the managers will 
be likeiy to reap a good harvest. 

Olympic Theatre.—This little theatre continues to be as popular as ever ; 
‘and no wonder, so long as it continues to have the same caterer in Manager 
‘Mitchell. We perceive that he continues not only inexhaustible in his novelties 
‘such as “ Mephistophiles,” (which we lately heard a critic very gravely com- 
‘ment upon as * My fist o’ files,”) «The Barber Bravo,” « Spring Gardens,” 
“ A day well spent,” &c., but his artists are more and more racy in their come- 
‘dy, such as Nickinson, Walcott, Holland, and his artistes are not to be surpassed 
\in attractions by any establishment in the United States. 

Chatham Theatre-—The Circus company of Messrs. Sands, Lent & Co., are 
creating quife a sensation at this theatre; and well may they, for their per- 
formances are really astonishing, and, what is still more acceptable, females ac- 
companied by gentlemen can visit this place without having their ears insulted 
by any low or vulgar expressions, which we have sometimes heard made use of 
by Clowns attached to Circuscompanies. To add more to the comfort and con- 
venience of the immense crowds which nightly assemble at this house, the pro- 
prietors have run up seats on each wing of the stage, where quite a large num- 
ber of people can be comfortably seated. The performances of the twin-horses 
«“ Damon and Pythias,” and the dancing horse ‘May Fly” are really won- 
derful ; in fact the performances throughout are well worth seeing, and we 
would advise all who admire this sort of amusement to go soon, as they close 
in two or three weeks. 

The Alhamra.—Our friend, George Loder, is reaping quite a golden harvest 
at this establishment, if we may judge from the crowds which nightly assemble 
here. Herr Alexander is still the Lion at this establishment, and during the 
‘Holidays he has been amusing the young people by appearing as Santa Claus 
pa distributing toys, books, &c., to all who attend. 


Mrs. Loder assisied o: this occasion, and her beautiful school of vocalism 
was shewn to great advantage herein. Miss Northall, who has recovered from 
her cold, sang very sweet!y, and Mdme. Ablamowicz is a really sweet, well- 
educated (imusically), and very excellent vocalist in the range of her profession. 
By the way, there is « ¢//que who seem to underrate this last-named vocalist’s 
talents. and either <o not understand or disparage the talents they underrate. 
Messrs. Phillips and Sheppard we have not now to praise, their excellences 
are well known in the New York range of vocalism. 

The Solo players generally are too well appreciated to require eulogism here, 
but one of thei, really a stranger, (Herr Dorn, the Corno player) though sur- 
prising on isis very uncouth instrument, would have been better in making his 
debut at a Scientific performance, say that of the celebrated Instrumental So- 
ciety of this city, than of a mixed performance, where his merits were neither 
well known nor sufficiently appreciated. 

Italian Opera —Ov Monday evening next, the Italian Opera will commence 
its Season with + Linda di Chamounix,” by Donizetti. The company of this 
Opera is said to be well selected, and we can well believe it, as the Sig. San- 
quirico has had so material a part in the engagement. We anticipate much 
satisfaction in this series of performances which are heralded by this troupe. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre ~The “ Viennoise Girls” have been still the grand attraction 
of this house. ‘Their great success induced a re-engagement which lasted du- 
ring the current week, and they brought out four new dances, all as captivating 


Literary Notices. 


Festival Presents.—We have received from D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way, two new works that are especially appropriate for presents at this festive 
season :—One is Butler’s Hudibras, the other Campbell’s Poetical Works—they 
‘are both beautifully and chastely illustrated, and the letter-press comes nearer 
'to the best English style than we are accustomed to see in this country. To 
make such a present as either of the above works, would be a credit to the 
judgment and taste of the giver. 

Flowers of Fable Illustrated —Harpers.—This is another work peculiarly 
appropriate to the season of the year. It has been prepared with great care, is 
illustrated by nearly 150 engravings, and the Fables have been culled from the 
works of such as Cowper, .Esop, Northcote, Herder, Merrick, &c. Special 
care has been taken to keep out anything that would offend the most refined 
taste, while it is filled with entertaining and instructive matter. 


Fortescue.—Harpers.—This is the first work of fiction by James Sheridan 
/Knowles, the popular dramatist. From the glimpse we have taken of it, it 
looks as though it were well worth reading—indeed we can hardly believe that 
Sheridan Knowles would put forth anything that was not. 


Greenwood Illustrated.—This very beautiful work is rapidly exceeding the 
warm commendations with which we hailed its first appearance. The fourth 
number is nearly ready, and the magnificent superiority of the publication is 
now confessed by all beholders. Six parts, at 50 cent each, will complete the 
Greenwood views, with nineteen engravings, and a superbly illustrated map of 
the cemetery grounds. 


and attractive as the preceding ones. There is not any very great degree of| 
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“On the Uses of the Lungs.—By Dr. S. S. Fitch.—New York: Carlisle.—| 
This work in 12mo., which is useful to every one is very well done, and is po-| 
pularly treated of by the author in six lectures, illustrated by wood-cuts, which 
sufficiently explain the author's text. We are glad that such a subject is fa- | 
miliarly handled. 

Biackwood’s Magazine, for December, 1846.—New York: L. Scott & Co. 
—We might here with much propriety use a stereotype form, and express in | 
general terms our pleasure at the sight and perusal of this reprint, but it is too | 
good a work to be let pass by so general a commendation; not only is the work 
itself as good as its predecessors, but the Republishers have done it ample jus-)) 
tice in its appearance. 

The Lancet.—New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co.—Here also we should | 
be either at a loss or most elaborate, were we anxious to do full justice to the 
reprint, but believe its value is already commonly known, and that to announce | 
its appearance in an American dress is all that is necessary to its numerous pa- | 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


RUPERT SINCLAIR; 
OR, THE FAITHLESS WIFE. 
By the Author of “ Ten Thousand a Year.” 


$e announcement of a work from the pen of the author of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” will 
be sufficient to attract an army of readers- This tale possesses all the vigor of that great 
romance —Golden Rule 


Published and for sale by RICHARDS & CO., 30 Aun-street, N. Y. 


picroniae AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE. 


SENTS :— 

1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 

2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

4. The Floral Offering. by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured boquets. 

5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 
boquets. 

a. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant eugravings. 

7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 

8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Mlustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings. 

9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 


trons. | 
; 10. ¢ ainpbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 sigueties aud 37 wood cuts. 


Rupert Sinclair.—By the Author of “Ten Thousand a Year.”—New York : 


11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 viguettes. 
12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 


Richards & Co., 30 Ann Street.—It is almost unnecessary to remark that — | 13. The London Art Union Prize Aunual contains several handreds of beadtiful scenes, 
who knows so well the phases and the incidents of the world, as this author |sketches, &e. 
| 14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte 


evidently does, can hardly write a bad novel, even if so disposed, but we have al- | 


resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volames. 
15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 


ready given our readers a specimen of the work in the story of “ Elinor Travis,’ i! 
| 16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 


which has appeared in our columns from time to time, and the gathering that 
story together as the publishers have very judiciously done, is very desirable. 


Splendid Effects.—Alexander Dumas has received at Madrid the Grand | 
Cross of Charles II[., making somewhere about tie fifteenth cross he has | 
received in his lifetime. When this Briareus of literature opens his theatre,)| 
he will never be at a loss to give a new piece plenty of decoration . i] 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PLLLS. 

Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Puls. 

NEW LABELS. | 

DP? The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 
contain 6063 LETTERS!!! 


SICKLY SEASON. 

There is not a man, woman, or child, but should take medicine at this season of the year, | 
but more especially at this present time : for there probably were never so many causes existing 
at one period as there are now, so likely to produce a state of sickness. The repeated changes | 
in the atmosphere, by acting as they do apon the coustitation, aud quality of the blood itself, | 
give ocessioa for the most fatal and inalignuant disorders. The bile becomes, and often withon: | 
any warning, in a most acrimonious coudition from these repeated changes, and if the stomach | 
and bowels have been neglected previously, the first symptoms require immediate attention. | 
Even those who have a healthy disposition of body, are subject to sickness under (hese ciream- 
tances. Therefore to prevent any danger, we ought carefully to guard against a Costive state- 
of out bowels. Once or twice they should be evacuated in twenty-four hours. There are 
many causes which produce unhealthy blood . sometimes it may arise from grief, at others, 
when the system is tn a state of fullaess it can take place from sudden joy ; close application 
to a literary undertaking can produce it in all cases where many persons have to be seen and 
spoken to, which producing nervous excitement, is a fertile source of unhealthy blood orca- 
sioning that slow nervous fever which has carried off some of our best men, men martyrs to) | 
their reputation, but which a knowledge of the powers of Brandreth’s Pills would have pre- 
vented. Those who desire to secure their health, under almost any adverse circumstances, can 
do so by having Brandreth’s Pills on hand, and at once reorsting to them when the first feelings 
of disorder take place in their bodies. As this advice is used so will the health be. The time 
will yet be when a man that makes good medicine shall be honoured more than he who is an 


adept in the art of war. id 


CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.—Water mast be adapted to the nature of) 


the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be — why the seed, jsaparilla. I have been severeiy afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about w 
a will anite and) \disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies but found 


or there will be no increase. The climate must have those matters in it whie 
keep alive epidemical or contagious poisons, or they will become extinguished, as a lamp that | 
is unsupplied with oil. So it is likewise with the human frame ; it cannot be materially affect- 
ed by epidemical or contagious maladies, ualess there be those matters floating in the circula | | 
tion which offer the appropriate soil. By purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which, | 
have affinity with those impurities upon which contagion feeds, we may always feel secure, || 
whatever disease may rage around us. True, we may have it, but it will soon be over, our 
sickness will be the ‘affair of a day or two, while those who have been too wise to use this | 
— and excellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months, of sickness. } 
The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which immediately 
connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their functions disordered by an) | 


upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 
For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &e. 


THE NEW «PLUMBE POPULAR MAGAZINE,” 
N able Literary Publication, issued in the style of ‘‘ Graham's Magazine,” containing Por- 
traits of Distinguished Characters ; also, two pieces of Music, embellished with beautiful 
Portraits for Frontispieces—one of Colonel WATSON, who fell at Monterey. and the other of 
Miss C SHAW, to whom the respective pieces ave dedicated—have been published at the Of- 
fice of the National Publishing Company, 251 Broadway, (Up Stairs), where dealers may be 


supplied. Dec.19-It . 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its nseful- 
ness is extending. li approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medice! practice. It is highly coucentrated for conveuience and portability, containing nothing 
bat the expressed essence, and ts the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal vaiue of a large quantity of the 
crade substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint coutained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
ean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 


The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits + 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, . 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposec as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so freqaent] 
lisappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
tiouers with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
Doctors 


no relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, an@ 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsa 
rilla, Please accept my assurance of gratitade aud regard, JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, | hereby certify that the same are 
true, ‘ REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


lushia 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 184. 
ioned by a di 


Messrs. Sands : | have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, d 


oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of that portion of the nerves ex- jliver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot conv b . 
panded upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. And al- |raking yoar Sarsaparilla 1 have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have bean. able rns 
though the Head can, undoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in jtend to my business, aud preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded all 


the great majority of cases, the aneasy sensations there experienced ere symptomatic of disor. |, 


ther medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in trath and sin. 


. 4B — , and, farther, there is abundant evidence to prove that c rudities in the Stomach |cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofalous complaints. Th 
and Bowels can, in every grade of human existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or 
y “ 7 h been some remarkable cures effected by its ase in this Vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 


n of the body ; and w 


ether we survey it in the agonising form ot Tie Dolereaux—the alarm- |nf six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before eujoyed for ten years, and Mrs 


ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the |W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by th t 


heart occasioning nervous pal 

mentioned, and be cured by ila evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so mach | 

suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are) 

confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, they re-) 

move all op 
rt tranquillity to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their general purifying power apon the 
Jood, exert a mest beneficial influence in all cases of disease. 


itation—they can all frequently be traced to the source above few bottles. — Yours, truly, 


WM. GALUSHA 
For farther particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior val : 
ets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drvggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 


ressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, aud im- |New York. 


Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent Bienen 1 


|S. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generally throughout the 


THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetable, and made on those principles which, \United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $4. 


long experience has proved correct. It is now no speculation, when they are resorted to in 


sickness, for they are 


{iG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 


nown to be the best cleansers of the stomach and bowels, and in all |been and is constantly achieving sach remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


dyspeptic and bilious cases, they are a great blessing. Let every family keep these PILLS iv! |which the haman frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 


the house. If faithfully used when there is occasion for medicine, it will be very seldom that 
a Doctor will be required. In all cases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to) 


their bodies to ase these Pills. 


R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the request of many friends, he has 


LV formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors upon the plan of the celebrated 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are! | JULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice t ond Fetes C ° : . 


they are made are so wnerring, that a million 
remote possibility of a mistake occarting. 
give you full satisfaction. | 
When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and, 
harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the) |, 
purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sickness) 
should do the same. | 
Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe sick | 
ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. Females will find 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, so 
often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used, 
by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first 
plopelatans wh» recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all <a 


t the genuine, that is 


mands could be made per day without the most! /flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Public of his end 
de ai, and the medicine will }ficiency of lustramental will be a guarantee of the 


TERMS—For full Orchestia, or any number of Musicians, may be kn icati 
o Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. Joha’s Parke 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DI 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and carry |" TYHE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every descripti 
off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and ple | known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on Con onnitesee tan 
; num Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barre! Pen : Principality, each extra fine, fine and 


sure. 


Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Ojiice for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274, )medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peravian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 


Bowery, and 241 Hadson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. _ /tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 


one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD —A couple of Gentle || Croton 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 


any specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hadson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at - . , 
oun will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence ay og The most pm Reg A 3 all of whieh are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so- 
actory references will be given and expected. Oet.B4e HENRY JESSOP, Importer, Lo John, 
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JANUARY 2, 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. | 

No. 105 Chesnut Street. 

HIS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into posses! 

siou of the undersigned, who has re-‘iiied, re-furuished, papered and painted it, throughout, 
—and made such additions to it, as may conduce more to the comfort of traveilers. 

An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, Ge NTLEMEN’S DINING SALOON, and several, 
large PARLOURS, have been added—aud the Table, Bedding, and Attendance it 1s determined) 
shall be equal to aay in the country. } 

Convenient BATH-ROOMIS have also been fitted up, by the present propwietor, in the house, 
aud every care will be taken to please those who may cali on him. 

A POST COACH, belonging to the * Franklin House,” will be in attendance at the 
— and Steamboat Laudings w ¢.ke passengers to this House, for 24 cents each, including 
uggage. 

The Subscriber respectfully solicits a share of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 
services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that 
the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his guests. 

The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GEORGE P. BURNHAM, 
who will be happy to meet his friends at the “* FRANKLIN.” dD. 

Noy. 14-2in. 

JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &e. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent as- 
sertment, at a low cost. Jly Ll-tf. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


261 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MUKRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
lustruction given in the Art. 


MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
: Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling ares and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well kaown MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1846. Aug. 1-Ginp. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i *now complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘“‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
o {knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, aud even to readers who may not desire to 

the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 


(late of Boston), 
K. MINOR, 
Proprietor. 


Jhy. 25-tf. 


march of Progressive Knowledge.— Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 


sheep, or in parts. 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the ‘ Society for the Diffasion of Useful 
os ane. eliotn name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
meuts ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the Kuglish language is read.—Complete and boand 
i® 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
promi symp are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinctly defined, but rua into each other— 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 
by pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
maltreatment, terminating in total loss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 
SPECT ACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
Spt.13-ly. | 
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sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWA 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl L&tf. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
HIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assu 
rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasious, the power to borrow 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; alsc 
the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other convenience: 


or necessity. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors 
at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 34 to 85 per cent on the 

premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 

EXAMPLES. 

Bonus | Bonus in| Permanent redue- 
Age. | \ Vear. | added. tion of 


Sum ass’d may bor 
row on ry policy 


1837 | 108875} 500 24 80 0S 2225 
1838 | 96076| 435 43 67 53 1987 
60 | 5000 | 370 80 | 1839 | 82800] 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 58185| 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 55556 | 347 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present yea 


UNITED STATES AGENCY, 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual meeting | 


(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall stree 


New York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 
Alexander E. Hossack, M.D. : New York. 
S. 8S. Keene. A 
BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Van Hook <a New York. J. Meredith, Esq., Baltimore. 
SOLICITOR at New York, John Hone, Esq. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Oc Sef 


The Anglo American. 


| ing to Wim. Laird. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

| W ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 

| on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 

‘species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orders for 

\Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 

‘iuily put up at all seasous. ; 

N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and ys in order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen 
f ardeners of character with places, by apply- 
Ap. 20-if. 


\Uemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and 


~ LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
| THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Geutiemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 


'Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

| J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs 

| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4-ly. 
Vi AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 


cipe Segars in all thei: variety. {G@>- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. ry 
o oat, from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Mth of each 
month 


Ships. | Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, | F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Noy. IL. 
| GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
| ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
|packages sent by them, unless regular bills of ae are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
japply to E. K. COLLINS Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID» 
|\DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Live 1. 
'WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
ISTEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, | Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN, W. H. Parson. Oct. Li. July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
|made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 


lapply to 
| My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
penne from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


sacceeding day. 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
| Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
| Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
| Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
/Henry Clay. \Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted, 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
|tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon a 
jcation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas» 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

Sty 1-f. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will sueceed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailin anctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
lSt. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/ Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
|Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10; Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
|| Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 | 10, 10, 10 
|Mediator, J.M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Ang. 1, Dec. 1 
|Quebec, F. Hebard, 20, 2v, 20 19, 10, w 
| Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
‘Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
|Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, % 10 
!Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10} June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators? 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 4 
| The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the a or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters§ 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


to 
My 24-tf. 


| Ships. Masters. From New York. ~ From Live 1. 

\Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16. Mar. 16 
'Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16| Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
|Montezuma, new | A.W. Lowber, | July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
|Europe, F. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, 16, 16 
|New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
|Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
|| Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16; Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. , 
The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conveni of 7 Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. " 
The of age is now fixed ample stores of every descrip: 
tion wi rovided, wit exception of Wines and Liquors, which will i 
= Stewards if required, 
either the tains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parce: 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading therefiee. For 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 Sonth-st., or 
c. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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